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Critical Acclaim, Financial Headaches 
Mark 93rd Worcester Music Festival 


By Joun F. Kyes 

W orcester 
HE six concerts in the Worcester 
Music Festival, held in Memo- 
rial Auditorium from Oct. 20 to 
25, were presented in a new order 
this year, but the total musical con- 
tent remained much the same. This 
was Worcester’s 93rd festival in the 
5 years of the event’s existence, the 
ninth in which the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra participated under Eugene 
Ormandy, and the fourth with Boris 
Goldovsky as music director and con- 

luctor of the chorus. 

The request program, The Music 
You Asked For, was moved from 
Monday to Thursday this year; 
brought forward to Monday was the 
first subscription concert, conducted 
by Mr. Ormandy. Wednesday’s choral 
program, directed by Mr. Goldovsky, 
consisted of a suitably cut version of 
Bach’s The Passion According to St. 
Matthew, with Adele Addison, Janice 
Moudry, David Lloyd, Mack Harrell, 
and Albert Basso as soloists. Mar- 
garet Harshaw was featured on 
Artist’s Night. The soloists on Mon- 
lay, Thursday, and Saturday were 
Hilde Gueden, William Warfield, and 
Rudolf Firkusny. Alexander Hilsberg 
conducted the Young People’s Con- 
cert on Saturday morning, as well as 
the Thursday evening concert. 

The strong list of artists, excellent 
programming, and superb playing by 
the orchestra, left several concerts 
closely tied for musical honors, but 
the week was spotty from a box-office 
standpoint. The festival management 
will have financial headaches to offset 
the critical bouquets. 

Mr. Warfield and Miss Harshaw 
made the deepest impressions, with 
Mr. Firkusny and the Wednesday 
quintet of vocal soloists close behind. 
Miss Gueden’s throat affection im- 
paired the first half of her offerings 
on Monday. The festival chorus of 
250 sang with diligence and respon- 
siveness, but it had few opportunities 


to reveal its utmost volume or 
abilities. 

Monday’s concert, which drew a 
rather small audience, held some of 
the choicest orchestral fare of the 
week. Mr. Ormandy warmed up his 
players in Brahms’s Academic Festi- 
val Overture, giving it a sonorous 
climax. Worcester’s first hearing of 
Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler evoked 
the happiest of reactions. Hindemith 
is just modern enough for this city, 
it would seem, and Mr. Ormandy’s 
conducting was inspiring. The re- 
ligious element in these movements 
made an excellent contrast to the bar- 
baric and familiar Suite from The 
Firebird, which closed the program. 


Gueden Is Initial Soloist 


Miss Gueden’s golden voice emerged 
freely after intermission, and she was 
roundly applauded after singing Mari- 
etta’s Song from Korngold’s The 
Dead City, Sempre libera from La 
Traviata, and the Czardas from Fled- 
ermaus (the last being an encore). 
Her first aria, L’ amero, sar6O costante, 
from Mozart’s Il Re Pastore, with 
violin obbligato by concertmaster 
Jacob Krachmalnick, found the singer 
nervous and singing from score. Mo- 
zart’s Alleluja was marred by pitch 
deviations which posed problems for 
the orchestra. 

Wednesday, the chorus’ big night, 
saw all concerned—conductor, artists, 
chorus and orchestra, mystically en- 
slaved by the religious content of the 
Passion music and by the gentle hyp- 
nosis of Bach’s consummate art. 
Scattered through the audience were 
some 700 members of local choirs and 
school choruses, trained to join the 
on-stage chorus in six chorales. More- 
over, all others in the audience were 
given copies of the chorale themes 
and words, so that they could partici- 
pate as did church congregations in 
the original presentations of this 
work. Assisting the festival forces in 
the first chorus were 28 young boys 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Adrian Siegel 
Eugene Ormandy rehearses members of the Philadelphia Orchestra for the 
first of four subscription concerts in Worcester's annual music festival 





Drawing by B. F. Dolbin 


Preparing Christopher Columbus: John Brownlee (extreme left), Dorothy 
Dow, Dimitri Mitropoulos, Mack Harrell, Norman Scott, and David Lloyd 


American Premiere of Milhaud Opera 
Wins Praise for Music and Performers 


By Ronavp Eyer 
IMITRI MITROPOULOS ap- 


peared to have bitten off more 

than his public could chew in 
his full-length concert version of 
Darius Milhaud’s Christopher Colum- 
bus presented for the first time in 
America by the New York Philhar 
monic-Symphony in Carnegie Hall on 
Nov. 6. People began walking out 
before the first act was over, and at 
intermission a good third of the house 
went out for a cigarette and never 
came back. 

This was too bad, because the music 
was fine and the preparation of it 
must have entailed weeks of hard, 
dedicated work on the part of every 
body concerned. The principals all 
knew their parts perfectly; the mixed 
chorus sang like angels, and Mr 
Mitropoulos, miraculously, conducted 
the whole thing from memory 

The trouble, of course, was Paul 
Claudel’s text. This is high mysticism 
in the early-century French manner 
which delighted in obscurantism, ana- 
chronism and a kind of elementary 
psychoanalysis to give an I think, 
largely illusory added dimension to 
poetic conceptions. To this there is 
an admixture of ethical fervor and 
religious symbolism. The result for 
the uninitiated is, to say the least of 
it, chaotic. 

The story of the opera purports to 
be the life of Columbus, but not in a 
straight-forward dramatic realization 
It is more an allegorical philosoph- 
izing upon that life and the ghostly 
implications thereof. The first and 
only stage performances were at the 
Berlin Staatsoper in 1930 under the 
direction of Erich Kleiber. Of these 
MusicaL America’s Berlin corre- 
spondent said: 

“The opening scene of the actual 
drama shows Columbus in a miserable 
inn at Valladolid, many years after 
the discovery of America, an old man 
broken in spirit and bereft of all 
earthly possessions save his faithful 


mule and the chains in which he 
brought home, a captive Challenges 
by the Reader to reconsider his , 
from the viewpoint of subsequent get 
erations, he descends from the scene 
and takes his place among the chorus 
1s a midspectator of the play of fate 


The action then flashes back t ¢ 
scenes of his early lite 
“From this point on the worl 


1 1 





vivid mixture of the ri é 
mystical and the allegorical, inter 
woven with the deep ethical strait 
characteristic of Claudel. The histori 
cal incidents show Columbus at the 
Spanish Court, the revolt of the 


sailors, the scenes in Valladolid and 
other events. The allegorical scenes 
depict the four evil influences in ( 

lumbus’ life (Envy, Stupidity, Vanity 


and Cupidity) personified as dancers, 
who are finally dispersed by a flocl 
of white doves symbolizing the spirit 
of God. The mystical passages show 
St. James appearing to Queen Isabella 


in church, Isabella in the ‘Paradise 
the Idea’ and Isabella being led t the 
gate of Heaven to the accompanimen 
of a solemn Allelujah as the Dove 
(Columba) wings its way into the 
infinite. The impressions are so con 
flicting and so numerous as to tax the 
powers of concentration and assimila- 
tion of the most agile mentality, even 
when fairly familiar with the mate- 
rial. 


Significance of Discovery 


“The second half of the 
opens with a peculiar interlude in 
which the chorus discusses tl i 
nificance of the discovery of Ameri 
the event which forms the climax o 
Act I. The drama is then summed 
to the dénouement in the inn at Va 
dolid, at which point the first Colun 
bus (called ‘Columbus in perpetuity’) 


opera 


r 


re-enters the frame from which he 
descended in the sixth scene and 
takes his place beside his double, 
called the ‘terrestrial Columbus.’ Ir 
(Continued on page 2 
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Gusti Kompiang, chief drummer of the gamelan orchestra brought to this 
country with the Dancers of Bali, and Anak Agung Gde Ngurah Mandera, 


presented Hilde Gueden as soloist in 
arias by Mozart and Verdi. Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fifth Symphony, the major 
composition performed on this oc- 
casion, was chosen from the list of 
works conducted by Karl Krueger 
when the orchestra made its debut on 
Nov. 28, 1933. Bizet’s Symphony in 
C major and Beethoven’s Overture to 
Fidelio completed the program. 

In the second of the first pair of 
concerts, which are now being played 
on Thursdays and Saturdays rather 
than Tuesdays and Wednesdays, Mr. 
Schwieger repeated only the Tchai- 
kovsky symphony. Respighi’s The 
Birds, the Czardas from Strauss’s 
Fledermaus, and the premiere per- 
formance of Otmar Nussio’s Over- 
ture to The Escapades of Scapin 
were the substituted orchestral com- 
positions, and Miss Gueden sang arias 
by Verdi, Puccini, and Korngold. 

—BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


Baltimore Greets 
New Conductor 
As Season Begins 


Cosmo-Silee 


director, meet Saul Goodman, the N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony timpanist 


Four St. Louis 
Concert Series 
Open New Season 


Str. Louts.—The 73rd season of the 
St. Louis Symphony was opened with 
a pair of regular subscription concerts 
on Oct. 17 and 18. ° Vladimir Golsch- 
mann, returning after two successful 
months as guest conductor in Israel, 
attained a high level of performance 
throughout the program. New mem- 
bers in the orchestra did not lessen 
the unity of the ensemble. 

The string section sounded luminous 
in the opening work, Adriano Lualdi’s 
tr anscription of Francesco Durante’s 
Concerto in F minor, for string 
orchestra—a first performance. This 
was followed by Brahms’s Variations 
on a Theme by Haydn and the first 
local hearing ot the delightful Second 
Suite from Roussel’s Bacchus and 
Ariadne. Franck’s Symphony in D 
minor, the closing work, brought a 
deserved and enthusiastic ovation. 

An all-Mozart concert on Oct. 15 
opened the Centennial Chamber Music 
Series sponsored by the music depart- 
ment of Washington University. Gra- 
ham Memorial Chapel was filled with 
a receptive audience, which heard a 
fine program—two piano concertos, 
played with excellent taste by William 
Schatzkamer, and the motet Exsultate, 
jubilate, sung by Alice Meyer in a 
vibrant ‘and lyricz al performance. Leigh 
Gerdine conducted a small orchestra 
of St. Louis Symphony players in 
sympathetic accompaniments. 

Mildred Miller, mezzo-soprano, with 
Theodore Shaefer as accompanist and 
piano soloist, opened the Principia 
Lecture and Concert Course on Oct. 
17 before a capacity audience in 
Howard Hall. 

José Greco and his company of 
Spanish dancers formed the first pre- 
sentation of Entertainment Enter- 
prises, at the opera house of Kiel 
Auditorium on Oct. 15 and 16. Two 
good-sized audiences saw the well- 
diversified program. 

HERBERT W. Cost 


Omaha Symphony 
Launches 1952-53 Season 


OmAHA, Nes.—The Omaha Sym- 
phony played exceedingly well under 
the baton of Emanuel Wishnow in its 
first pair of concerts this season. The 
program, which was played on Oct. 13 
and repeated the next day, held Si- 
belius’ First Symphony, Debussy’s 
Nuages and Fetes, three excerpts 


BALTIMORE.—Massimo Freccia_re- 
ceived an ovation after his opening 
concert as the new conductor of the 
Baltimore Symphony, on Nov. 5 at 
the Lyric Theatre. A brilliant audi- 
ence filled the hall, for musical inter- 
: est had run high since Mr. Freccia’s 
Abram, Marian Anderson, and Benno appointment last spring. The evening 
and Sylvia Rabinof. L sucine Amara was a tour de force for all concerned. 
made a good impression in the first The orchestra has played well many 
recital of the Morning Musicale series times, but never in all the ten years 
on Oct. 10. Contemporary Artists pre- since its reorganization has there been 
sented the Robert Shaw Chorale ina = such an apparent rapport between 
concert on Oct. 25 : conductor and ensemble, and the audi- 

KATHLEEN SHAW MILLER = ence was quick to sense this atmos- 
phere. Mr. Freccia was in admirable 
control throughout the entire evening, 


Kansas City Orchestra and the orchestra played handsome- 
Enters Twentieth Year ly, its tone rich, mellow, and homo- 


geneous. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas Haydn’s Symphony No. 88, in G 
City Philharmonic opened its twen-  ™ajor, opened the program, and the 
tieth-anniversary season on Oct. 23 
at the Music Hall. Hans Schwieger, 
beginning his fifth season as con-  Clanship of the conductor. Maintaining 
ductor here, departed from the tra- the balance so necessary for the clar- 
dition of offering an all-orchestral ity and style of a classic symphony, 
program at the first concert and the music bounced happily in the 


from Stravinsky’s The Fire Bird, and 
two groups of solos sung by Jerome 
Hines. In succeeding concerts the 
orchestra will be assisted by Jacques 


excellence of the group and the musi- 





performance demonstrated at once the 





Highlights of the Nows 


Domestic: 





@ Ninety-third Worcester Festival gives St. Matthew Passion 
and concert events with distinguished soloists, Oct. 20-25. 
(Page 3). 

@Milhaud’s Christopher Columbus receives American pre- 
miere in concert form by New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
under Dimitri Mitropoulos, Nov. 6. (Page 3). | 


@ Minneapolis Symphony marks fiftiethanniversary. (Page7). 

@ Binaural sound equipment is introduced at fourth annual | 
Audio Fair in New York, Oct. 29-Nov. 1. (Page 17). 

@ Music for tape recorder among new works performed in 
American Composers Alliance Concerts, Leopold Stokowski 
conducting, at the Museum of Modern Art in New York, Oct. 
26 and 28. (Page 8). 


Foreign: 

@ New York City Ballet and Porgy and Bess company among 
highlights of month-long Berlin Festival, which also included 
Henze’s ballet The Idiot and Blacher’s opera A Prussian Fairy 
Tale. (Page 5). 

@ Recent Buenos Aires opera season reviewed. (Page 6). | 

Q All-Dallapiccola program stirs controversy in Mexico City. 
(Page 6). 











Metropolitan To Telecast 
Opera on Closed Circuit 


In the first event of its kind, the 
Metropolitan Opera’s performance of 
Carmen on Dec. 11 will be telecast to 
leading motion-picture theatres from 
coast to coast through the facilities of 
Theatre Network Television. The 
opera will be shown in its entirety 
with a cast headed by Risé Stevens, 
Nadine Conner, Richard Tucker, and 
Robert Merrill. Tickets will be sold 
at each of the network theatres for 
the event. 





Allegro, sang exquisitely in the slow 
movement, and was a rollicking folk- 
like dance in the rondo. Hindemith’s 
Symphonic Metamorphosis on 
Themes of Weber was a happy choice 
to follow the Haydn, for it was new 
to these concerts. Mr. Freccia kept 
the suite controlled, full of exuberant 
energy, with never the touch of 
coarseness that invariably creeps into 
less inspired interpretations ot this 
composer’s music 
Rachmaninoft’s Symphony No. 2, in 
E minor, concluded the program. It 
was given a superb reading of almost 
indescribable power and vivid color, 
revealing both composer and conduc- 
tor in the best possible light. From 
the opening motives of the Introduc- 
tion to the final brilliant coda, every 
detail was in place. Contrapuntal lines 
were as clear as crystal, and the 
orchestral colors glowed with the 
warmth and color of soft firelight. It 
is doubtful if Baltimore has ever 
heard a finer performance of this 
work, and it was not surprising that 
the momentum of excitement, which 
had been gathering all evening, should 
be expressed in cheers and bravos at 
its conclusicn. 
—GErorGE KENT BELLOWS 


Orchestral Season 
Gets Underway in Israel 


Tet Aviv, IsrAeEL.—Rudolf Serkin 
was soloist with the Israel Philhar- 
monic, on Oct. 6, in the opening con- 
cert of its seventeenth season. Jascha 
Horenstein, making his fourth visit to 
Israel, conducted. Each of the or- 
chestra’s ten subscription concerts is 
played ten times to accommodate the 
audiences, and two special subscription 
series—one of ten concerts in Tel 
Aviv and one of five concerts in 
Haifa—are given in addition. 

Following Mr. Horenstein’s engage- 
ment eight conductors—Otto Klem- 
perer, Igor Markevitch, Paul Kletzki, 
Erich Leinsdorf, Rafael Kubelik, 
George Singer, Andre Kostelanetz, 
and Michael Taube—will lead the or- 
chestra. Jascha Heifetz, Ida Haendel, 
Claudio Arrau, Sigi Weissenberg, 
Villiam Kapell, and Maurice Gendron 
have been announced as soloists. 


Dayton Philharmonic 
Starts Twentieth Season 


Dayton, Oxnt0o.—Both the Dayton 
P hilharmonic and Aldo Ciccolini gave 
evidence of growth in musical stature 
in the orchestra’s first concert this sea- 
son. Given on Oct. 20, the program 
included Dvorak’s Carnaval Overture, 
3rahms’s Symphony No. 1, and 
Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto No. 
The orchestra is celebrating its 
twentieth anniversary this year. 

—Betty Dietz 


Canton Symphony 
Opens Season Under Lane 


CANTON, Ou10.—Louis Lane began 
his fourth season as conductor of the 
Canton Symphony with a_ concert 
played by that organization on Oct. 22. 
Jean Casadesus was soloist. Paul 
3adura-Skoda will appear with the 
orchestra on Jan. 28, Leonard Rose on 
March 11, and Mischa Mischakoff on 
April 22. 
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BERLIN ARTS FESTIVAL OFFERS MANY BALLET AND Q 


By H. H. SrucKENsCHMIDT 


Berlin 

NOCTEAU’S demand of a work 
C of art that it should please all 

the muses was answered by 
Berlin’s great theatre and music fes- 
tival, held from Aug. 31 to Sept. 30. 
Drama, opera and operetta, chamber- 
music concerts, lieder evenings and 
oratorio performances, art exhibitions, 
literary and aesthetic discussions of- 
fered a bewildering wealth of events. 

The first great successes of the fes- 
eal were won by ballets, both Ger- 
man and foreign, and one can well 
imagine that the other eight muses 
were quite envious of the success of 
Te a see at the festival. 

lerpsichore was _ represented, as 
well as Polyhymnia and Calliope, at 
the opening matinee, on the stage of 
the Schiller Theatre. The roles of the 
three muses in Stravinsky’s ballet 
Apollon Musagéte were danced by 
Gisela Deege and by her no less beauti- 
ful and virtuosic colleagues Natascha 
Trofinova and Wiet Palar. All three 
adapted themselves very well to the 
peculiar choreography of Tatiana 
Gsovsky a to the dominating art of 
the Apollo, Gert Reinholm. 

I\ven more impressive than this 
ballet, which had more color than the 
usual ballet blanc, was an experi- 
mental work based on Dostoievsky’s 
The Idiot—an attempt to create a 
mixed form of melodrama, ballet, and 
pantomime, In this work Miss Gsov- 
sky’s choreography reached even more 
daring heights, with surrealistic scenes 
forming part of it. Hans Werner 
Henze had composed a sensitive score 
for chamber orchestra which consisted 
of a series of dances and variations. 
Played by members of the Berlin 
Philharmonic, it was conducted bril- 
liantly by Rudolf Albert. Klaus Kinski 
was the narrator, performing with the 
dazzling Miss Trofinova and the ex- 
otic and charming Miss Palar in the 
fantastic atmosphere created by Jean- 
Pierre Ponelle’s scenery. 

\ triumph, not shared by the other 
premieres, was scored by Fable in C, 
a work composed in cabaret style by 
Heimo Erbse, a gifted pupil of Boris 
Blacher. Both The Idiot and Fable 
in C were given in the Hebbel The- 
atre, which was opened to the public 
once more on this occasion. 

The Berlin Municipal Opera offered 
a ballet evening of a more decorative, 
almost revue-like, nature. Gottfried 
von Einem’s dramatically ipteresting 
early work Turandot was given with 
the technically superior and always 
tasteful Suse Preisser in the title role. 
Josef Fenneker had provided impos- 
ing décor, and Gustav Blank’s chore- 
ography and staging also had impres- 
sive sweep. Stravinsky’s Pulcinella, 
with choreography by Jens Keith, was 
danced by Miss Preisser, Lilo ‘Her- 
beth, Rainer Kéchermann, and Erwin 
Bredow in masterly fashion, if not 
with Mediterranean lightheartedness. 


New York City Baliet Scores 


_ The crescendo of successes reached 
its first peak in the programs given 
by the New York City Ballet. Perfec- 
tion of technique, artistic taste, and 
novelty distinguished the achievements 
of this brilliant company under the 
le: idership of George Balanchine. The 
high points of their programs were 
Four Temperaments, Concerto Baroc- 
co, and Symphony in C. Outstanding 
personal triumphs were achieved by 
Nora Kaye in The Cage; Maria Tall- 
chief in the title adn and Edwina Fon- 
taine as the Princess in Firebird; 
Tanaqui! LeClercaq, Diana Adams, and 
Nicolas Magallanes in Concerto Ba- 
rocco; and Francisco Moncion and 
Yvonne Mounsey in The Prodigal 
Son. Tidbits for balletomanes were 
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New scores by Henze and Blacher 


and visits of American ballet 


and opera troupes score successes 


Bakanchine’s graceful groupings in La 
Valse and in the second act of Swan 
Lake. Unfortunately, I was compelled 
to miss the programs given by Harald 
Kreutzberg and the Hindu dance 
group headed by Ram Gopal, as well 
as the Sadler’s Wells Ballet per- 


The captain in A 
Prussian Fairy 
Tale sees himself 
in a mirror; Rai- 
ner Kéchermann 
is at the left, 
Hans Heinz Nis- 
sen at the right 


formances, which were enthusiastically 
received. 

In 1906 the world laughed over 
Wilhelm Voigt, the Berlin shoemaker 
who, disguised as a captain, led on 
in a double sense—a division of sol- 
diers, captured the mayor of Kopenick 
and confiscated the city treasury. Two 
decades later all Germany laughed at 
Carl Zuckmayer’s drama The Captain 
of Ké6penick. In 1947 Heinz von 
Cramer wrote a libretto based on this 
material, which Boris Blacher set to 
music. The Berlin Festival brought 
the world premiere of this work in 
the Municipal Opera, an event that 
had aroused considerable expectation. 
The composition, entitled A Prussian 
Fairy Tale, is a 1952 Offenbachiade, 
which the composer has described as 
a “bright bouquet of marches, polkas, 
waltzes, and galops.” Dramatically it 
is a grotesque parody of German 
middle-class life, embodying charac- 
teristics of Heinrich Mann’s Untertan 
and Carl Sternheim’s satirical comedies 
of polite society. The work contains 
two hilariously amusing scenes and a 
few masterly solos. 

The action and the music are ar- 
ranged, so to speak, contrapuntally. 
The singing roles are portrayed on 
stage by dancers, giving the work the 
character of a ballet- -opera. This use 
of two planes of reality is most ef- 
fective in a shop scene where the 
hero tries on his captain’s uniform. 
The costumes come to life and per- 
form a weird dream scene with him, 
while in the background a young girl 
practices a Czerny étude. 

In the magical settings designed by 
Ita Maximovna, Ludwig Berger had 
created a variegated, turbulent, yet 
well - integrated production. Artur 


Rother conducted with rhythmic verve 
and brisk tempos. In the principal 
roles Hans Heinz Nissen and Irma 
3eilke were excellent, and the per- 
formance as a whole was delightful 
and highly successful. The work may 
well find a place in the regular reper- 





Heinz Koster 


toire. 

One of the real triumphs of the 
festival was enjoyed by the American 
company that gave twelve sold-out 
performances of Gershwin’s Porgy 
and Bess, in the Titaniapalast. 

The Hamburg State Opera gave the 
first Berlin performance of Stravin- 
sky’s The Rake’s Progress. Leopold 
Ludwig conducted with precise tem- 
pos, and Ginter Rennert attempted a 
modern, stylized production. Erna 
3erger, as Ann Trulove, provided the 
most enjoyable moments of the eve- 
ning. 

Two days before, in a performance 
of Rigoletto conducted by Mario 
Rossi, Miss Berger proved herself on 
an equal level with the esteemed Aldo 
Protti, who took the title role and 


sang magnificently. Several guest 
artists appeared with the Berlin 
Municipal Opera, among them the 


imposing Astrid Varnay, who gave a 
vehement and impassioned perform- 
ance as Isolde, with Artur Rother 
conducting in excellent fashion, and 
Polyna Stoska, who was heard as 
Leonora in La Forza del Destino. 

Two chamber operas had _ first 
per formances—Wolfgang Fortner’s 
interesting and highly individual pan- 
tomime after The Widow of Ephesus, 
given in the Tribiine, and Theo Gold- 
berg’s deliberately arch Engel-Etude. 
Goldberg’s music and Heinz von 
Cramer’s text are both naive, but the 
apparent attempt at a new kind of 
childlikeness is not convincing; in 
spite of an excellent performance it 
was a failure. 

The Berlin Philharmonic gave sev- 
eral interesting concerts. André Cluy- 
tens and Helmut Roloff collaborated 
in an excellent performance of Bela 


PERA PREMIERES 


Bartok’s First Piano Concerto. Hans 
Schmidt-Isserstedt and Gerhard 
Taschner gave a gypsy-like, virtuosic 
performance of Khachaturian’s Violin 
Concerto. Hans Rosbaud and Gerty 
Herzog gave the first performance of 
Boris Blacher’s Piano Concerto No. 2. 
This work, tersely and austerely con- 
ceived in a rather capricious style, is 
written in variable meters, one otf 
Blacher’s new technical devices, with 
a constant change of time, syncopa- 
tions, and fluctuations of the principal 
rhythmic accents. The best part of 
the work is the rondo-like finale, 
which at the end disappears as if by 
magic into thin air. The composer 
could thank the conductor and soloist 
for the hearty applause that greeted 
his work. Mr. Rosbaud had unearthed 
3usoni’s Die Brautwahl Suite for the 
program, which was completed by 
Schénberg’s Theme and Variations, 
Op. 43b. In Ferenc Fricsay’s first 
concert with the RIAS Orchestra the 
greatest success was won by Alexander 
Brailowsky, who played Chopin’s E 
minor Piano Concerto in a _ truly 
delightful fashion. 


Monteverdi’s Vespers of Mary 


One of the most notable concert 
events was the first performance ot 
Hans F. Redlich’s 1935 edition of 
Monteverdi's Vespers of Mary. This 
monumental work, amazing in the 
boldness and daring of its conception, 
was performed by the Singakademie 
and the Philharmonic under Mathieu 
Lange in a technically and musically 
imposing manner. Outstanding among 
the soloists were Marga Ho6ffgen, 
Gerda Lammers, Helmut Krebs, and 
Josef Greindl An interesting con- 
trast with this early-baroque, opera- 
like church music was afforded by an 
evening of contemporary choral music, 
sung in virtuosic style by the Marcel 
Couraud Chamber Chorus of Paris 
It was a happy idea of the festival 
directors to present two such pro- 
grams on successive days 

Under Igor Markevitch’s. direction 
the RIAS Orchestra gave inspire 
performances of Berlioz’ Fantastic 
Symphony and Ravel’s Second Daphnis 
and Chloe Suite and a_ fascinating 
one of Luigi Dallapiccola’s powerful 
Songs of Captivity. Eugen Jochu 
demonstrated the technical precision 
of his Munich Radio Orchestra in a 
masterly interpretation of Bruckner’s 
Fourth Symphony. Karl Amadeus 
Hartmann’s Third Symphony, un 
known in Berlin until now, left the 
impression of a very great creative 
gift. 

Among the most notable solo re 
citals was an evening of lieder and 
arias sung by Suzanne Danco, wh 


was equally at home in a Handel 
excerpt and in Debussy’s Ariettes 
Oubliées. Ariana Bronne’s luscious 


violin tone was enjoyable in music of 
both Nardini and Hindemith; and 
Shura Cherkassky dazzled the Berlin 
public with his virtuosity at the piano 
—as he always does 

There were two Swiss choral works 

one new, one a revival. Willy Burk- 
hard’s austere Mass, developed in a 
boldly dissonant polyphonic style, was 
excellently performed by the St. Hed- 
wig Chorus, directed by Karl Forster 
Honegger’s King David, which had 
not been heard in Berlin for 25 years, 
was revived at the close of the festi- 
val. Many of yesterday’s daring 
works have paled, but this one still 
seems an important and tremendous y 
concentrated work of musical imag 
nation, especially in such episodes as 


the March of the Philistines. Ferenc 
Fricsay conducted the work with 
complete devotion. The RIAS Or- 
chestra and Mr. Forster’s chorus 


sounded inspired. One of 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Isar Saltan Opens Buenos Aires Opera Season 


By Enzo VALENTI FERRO 


Buenos Aires 


HIS year the management of the 
Teatro Colén faced serious dif- 
ficulties in making plans for the 
current opera season. These arose 
from the high fees asked by foreign 
artists, whose demands stem from 
the impossibility of paying them in 
foreign currency. For the first time 
in many years no Italian singers were 
engaged. In spite of this fact, the 
season was quite good. There was a 
new musical director, Ferruccio Calu- 
sio, who is highly esteemed in musical 
circles here. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Tsar Saltan, 
the opening production, was sung by 
local artists, with Felipe Romito in- 
terpreting the title role in an ex- 
perienced and intelligent manner. The 
conductor, Jonel Perlea, in his Ar- 
gentinian debut, made a favorable 
impression, but it was doubtful that 
he had a close spiritual affinity with 
the Russian opera. His work in Saint- 
Saéns’ Samson et Dalila, however, 
was liked far better. The Danish 
tenor Tyge Tygessen and Simone 
Couderec filled the title roles. Mr. 
Tygessen, an excellent actor, unfor- 
tunately did not have the vocal 
strength demanded for the part of 
Samson. Miss Couderec was a medi- 
ocre Dalila, although it cannot be 
denied that she showed good qualities. 
Angel Mattielho gave a rather poor 
performance as the High Priest. 

Juan Emilio Martini, conductor of 
the next production, Gluck’s Armide, 
gave a technically good account of the 
score without satisfactorily realizing 
the composer’s classic style. The Ar- 
gentine soprano Delia Rigal appeared 
in the title role. For some time the 


local public and critics have noticed 
an unfavorable evolution in this sin- 
ger, who several years ago aroused 
great interest. In this performance 
her vocalism was bad, and her so- 
phisticated acting lacked sincerity. 

Mr. Tygessen was excellent in 
Handel’s Rinaldo, the title role being 
well suited to him, but Miss Couderec 
made an unsatisfying Fury of Hatred 
in the same production. 

In a subdued version of Verdi's 
Falstaff the orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Hector Panizza, played 
without charm and vivacity. Victor 
Damiani’s enactment of the title role, 
while musically correct, remained too 
serious. Renato Cesari was an ex- 
cellent Ford, Mafalda Rinaldi a not 
very convincing Mistress Ford, Luisa 
Bartoletti a good Dame Quickly, and 
Helena Arizmendi a delightful Anne 
(although not at her best vocally). 
In an earlier performance of the 
Verdi opera the young Viennese con- 
ductor Ernest Marzendorfer demon- 
strated a remarkable understanding of 
the spirit of the work. 


Delia Rigal as Thais 


Massenet’s Thais was revived here 
for the first time in a quarter of a 
century. Time has left its indelible 
mark on this opera, which still ap- 
parently delights the public of the 
Opéra-Comique in ~Paris. One of 
Massenet’s least fortunate creations, 
it reveals how ill prepared he was to 
represent musically the conflict be- 
tween pagan sensuality and Christian 
mysticism as described by Anatole 
France in his famous novel. Miss 
Rigal’s performance in the title role 
was relatively orthodox, but Mr. 
Damiani failed to make Athanael the 
outstanding character he can be. The 
orchestra, under Mr. Perlea, provided 


moments of vivid interest without 
sounding generally brilliant. The 
régisseur, Dino Yannopoulos, who had 
staged Samson et Dalila in standard 
fashion, did not do very well with 
Thais. 

With the reintroduction of Mas- 
senet’s Manon and Puccini’s Madama 
Butterfly, the public was offered the 
first two productions of any great 
artistic worth. A good part of their 
success must be attributed to Victoria 
de los Angeles, whose debut in 
Buenos Aires is not likely to be for- 
gotten. Since the North American 
public is acquainted with this ex- 
traordinary artist, it is unnecessary to 
indulge in an extensive documentation 
of her accomplishments. A magnifi- 
cent singer and an exceptional artist, 
she figures among the best who have 
performed in the Teatro Colén. The 
Argentine public idolized her and ap- 
plauded her performance in such a 
way as had not been heard in the 
theatre for a long time. 


Eugene Conley Debut 


Eugene Conley, also new to the 
Argentine public, was Miss De los 
Angeles’ partner in both operas. He 
was considered a serious and effective 
singer, though his voice lacked va- 
riety of color. Among the outstand- 
ing local singers were Tota de Igar- 
zabal and Mr. Damiani, as Suzuki 
and Sharpless in Madama Butterfly, 
and Jorge Danton, as Des Grieux in 
Manon. The Massenet opera was 
conducted efficiently by Albert Wolff, 
who returned to Buenos Aires after 
an absence of several years. Madama 
Butterfly was conducted by Mr. 
Panizza, who allowed the excessively 
sonorous orchestra to occasionally 
drown out the singers. The same 
fault afflicted a performance of La 


Bohéme, in which Miss Arizmendi, 
Mr. Conley, and Renato Cesari (a 
splendid Marcello) appeared. 

Alicia Markova, whose aristocratic 
dancing aroused great interest, par- 
ticipated in a ballet program that in- 
troduced Alberto Ginastera’s ballet 
Estancia. Based on national dance 
rhythms, the score is notable for its 
orchestration. 


A German Salome 


With a production of Salome the 
season was turned over to a conduc- 
tor and a group of singers from Ger 
many. Karl Bohm conducted a re 
markable performance of the Strau 

opera, in which Christl Goltz sar 
the title role. Possibly there is n 
a more perfect Salome today. H 
enactment of the Oscar Wilde sto: 
had such emotional intensity and h: 
singing was so admirable that pre 
vious Salomes were eclipsed in mem 
ory. The Hungarian tenor Lasz 
Szemere made an excellent Her 
but the Jokanaan of Marko Rot 
muller was on an inferior level. T! 
baritone’s voice was strong but 
poor quality, and he lacked the n 
bility required by the part. Ira M:- 
laniuk, in her debut at the Teatro 

Colén, acted well as Herodias, bu 
on voice was not outstanding. Anter 
Dermota contributed a fine Narri- 
both. 

Miss Malaniuk sang admirably «s 
Dorabella in Mozart's Cosi Fan 
Tutte, and the Argentine soprano 
Nilda Hoffman made a nice Fiordi- 
ligi. Toa lesser degree Olga Chela- 
vine was attractive as Despina. Mr. 
Dermota showed his excellence as a 
Mozart interpreter in the role 
Ferrando, and Renato Cesari w 
equally fine as Don Alfonso. Mr. 
Rothmuller, as Guglielmo, left a far 
better impression than he had as 
Jokanaan. The orchestral perform- 
ance under Mr. Bohm was very good. 

Wagner’s Der Fliegende Hollan- 
der and Berg’s Wozzeck were given 
too late for review in this article. 
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By Peccy Munoz 
Mexico, D. F. 


UT of all the frenzied activity 
of little concerts and big con- 
certs that has marked the open- 


ing of the fall season in Mexico City, 
one particular evening stands out as 
an important landmark in the musical 
life of this country. On Sept. 22 the 
Italian composer Luigi Dallapiccola 
conducted a group of Mexican artists 
in a program devoted to his own 
music, at the Sala Ponce of the Palace 
of Fine Arts. Not only was this con- 
cert an introduction for Mexico to the 
composer’s work, but it also con- 
stituted the first all-Dallapiccola pro- 
gram to be presented in any part of 
the world, despite the important posi- 
tion the composer now occupies in 
contemporary music. 

_ The occasion recalled the first all- 
Copland concert, also celebrated some 
years ago in this city. The National 
Institute of Fine Arts, under the di- 
rection of Carlos Chavez, was the 
sponsoring organization in both cases. 

The distinguished audience gathered 
to hear six chamber works written 
during various periods of the Italian 
composer’s creative activity. Mr. 
Dallapiccola initiated the proceedings 
by conducting his Divertimento 
(1939), for soprano, flute, oboe, clari- 
net, viola, and cello. A fascinating 
piece of instrumental manipulation, it 
shows the innate lyricism of Dallapic- 
cola’s musical ideas, his challenging 
technical eloquence, and the warm 
humanity of his basic approach. 

The work received the finest per- 
formance of the evening, since the 
contributing artists numbered among 
the best instrumentalists in Mexico. 
Fn included Alberto Caroldi, oboe; 
Gildardo Mbojico, flute; Rodolfo 
Rosales, clarinet; Ivo Valenti, viola; 
and Carlos Mejia Barajas, cello. 
Margarita Gonzales, soprano, a rela- 
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Daltlapiccola Program Stirs 
Controversy in Mexico City 


tive newcomer to the professional 
ranks, displayed an extraordinarily 
mature musicianship, to say nothing 
of a very lovely voice, admirably 
adapted to an instrumental role in a 
small chamber ensemble. 


Twelve-Tone Works 


The talented young soprano, accom- 
panied at the piano by the composer, 
moved with ease into the twelve-tone 
world with a vibrant performance of 
Roncesvalles, written in 1946 . for 
Pierre Bernac and Francis Poulenc. 
This is an intense work, combining 
the best of twelve-tone techniques 
with the composer’s ever-present emo- 
tional sincerity. 

Music for Three Pianos (1935), 
performed by Luis Herrera de la 
Fuente, Mr. Dallapiccola, and Maria 
Teresa Rodriguez, is not quite so well 
conceived, but it is powerful in its 
basically percussive use of the pianos, 
discordant harmonies, and inexorable, 
pounding rhythms. 

The second half of the program 
opened with Two Studies (1946-47), 
played by Daniel de los Santos, vio- 
linist, and Salvador Ochoa, pianist. 
The work begins with a dark medita- 
tion based on the sarabande, followed 
by a passionate fanfare, and termi- 
nating in a fugue. 

Mr. Dallapiccola next accompanied 
Miss Gonzales in Four Poems by 
Machado (1948), marking a return to 
the twelve-tone system. The first two 
songs consist mainly of typical twelve- 
tone melodies, as the voice weaves al- 
most mystically through the chromatic 
scale. The third song breaks into 
angry protest, and is followed by the 


sweet resignation of the final spring 
song. 

The final work of the evening, 
Coros de Michelangelo (1933), is also 
based on the twelve-tone system, al- 
though in a somewhat modified form, 
and proved that the Italian composer 
can write powerful choral music. Mr. 
Dallapiccola managed to achieve a 
stirring performance with the Con- 
servatory Chorus, which made up for 
its general lack of really good voices 
with an infectious spirit of conviction 
and enthusiasm for the music. 

Controversy, often heated, resulted 
from this unusual concert, and more 
discussion was aroused by the com- 
posers’ lecture on the relationship be- 
tween the literature of Proust and 
Joyce and the twelve-tone system in 
music as developed by Schénberg. In 
a second lecture he spoke on The 
Significance of the Statue Scene in 
Don Giovanni. On the whole, the 
musical atmosphere of this city was 
tremendously stimulated by the com- 
poser’s short stay. 


Orchestra Series Opens 


Sept. 21 saw the first in a series of 
four concerts at the Metropolitan 
Theatre by the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, under the baton of a guest con- 
ductor, Sergiu Celibidache. Generally 
speaking, it was an unfortunate be- 
ginning. The orchestra had not played 
together as a unit since last March; 
the ensemble work was poor and the 
musicians somewhat sluggish in re- 
sponding to the conductor’s wishes. 

The second concert by the orchestra, 
on Sept. 28, was much more satisfy- 


ing, with Sigi Weissenberg joining 
the ensemble in a remarkable fine per- 
formance of Brahms’s Second Piano 
Concerto. The orchestral accompani- 
ment was somewhat lacking in power 
for the tuttis, but the conductor 
achieved beautiful clarity of detail 
and inspired his first horn player to 
produce flawless solos. The last half 
of the concert included the Prelude 
and Liebestod from Tristan und 
Isolde, conducted by Mr. Celibidache 
in true Stokowskian style, and a lively 
rendition of Till Eulenspiegel. 

The 1952 season of the Academy 
of the Opera opened at the Palace of 
Fine Arts on Sept. 25 with a full-scale 
production of Il Trovatore. Eduardo 
Hernandez Moncada conducted _ thie 
student singers, with the National 
Symphony in the pit. At the second 
performance of the Verdi opera, on 
Sept. 28, a new tenor, Carlo del 
Monte, sang with brilliant tones, 
excellent voice production, and fine 
musicianship. The singing and acting 
of the guest artist, Concha de los 
Santos, as Azucena, and the playing 
of the orchestra were other notable 
merits of the production. 

An excellent violin recital was pre- 
sented in the Palace of Fine Arts on 
Sept. 23 by Ida Haendel, under the 
sponsorship of the Asociacién Musical 
Daniel. Three organ recitals were pre- 
sented during the same week at the 
National Cathedral by Miguel Zaca- 
rias. The evening I heard him the 
young Mexican organist gave valid 
interpretations of a number of Bach 
works. The spacious magnitude of the 
cathedral itself, with its elaborate bar- 
oque decorations, made a_ perfect 
setting for the music. 

On Sept. 29, in the third of the 
current Bellas Artes chamber-music 
concerts at the Sala Ponce, the Art 
Quartet gave an unsatisfactory pcr- 
formance of a work by the Mexican 
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Emi! Oberhoffer 


By Curistic BARTER 


ITH its concert on Nov. 1 the 
Minneapolis Symphony en- 
tered its fiftieth season and 


will thus celebrate its golden anniver- 
ary this year. Coincident with this 
anniversary is the publication of a 
book by John K. Sherman, arts editor 
of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 
called Music and Maestros.* It traces 
the history of the orchestra as it 
arose out of the amateur singing 
clubs organized in Minneapolis as 
early as 1851 to the position of promi- 
nence it enjoys today under its con- 
ductor, Antal Dorati. Mr. Sherman 
has also provided a complete list of 
the works performed by the orchestra 
since its first concert in 1903, a roster 
oi the orchestra’s personnel, a listing 
oi the orchestra’s out-of-town en- 
gagements, and a discography. All of 
this, in addition to the main body of 
the — which is rich in detail on 
the at names that have been asso- 
re ted with the orchestra, make for a 
cument of real value to musicians 
and laymen alike. 

Mr. Sherman’s chronicle opens with 
the first rustlings of musical activity 
in Minneapolis and follows its growth 
with close attention to. the corre- 
sponding growth of musical maturity 
in that city. Particularly interesting, 
it seems to me, is Mr. Sherman’s 
account of the successes and failures, 
ubtless representative, that ulti- 

nately culminated in the’ formation of 
a symphony orchestra of independent 
standing. 


S 


Origins in a Failure 


_ The Minneapolis Symphony, rooted 
in the fertile musical soil of Minne- 
sota and the cultural product of the 


twin cities of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, may be said to be the final 
issue of a magnificent failure. On 


Wednesday evening, June 19, 1872, an 
organization known as the Minne- 
apolis Musical Society presented its 
first and, as it turned out, last 
promenade concert. Why this venture 
did not succeed is described by Mr. 
Sherman as uncertain. The society’s 
program was devoted to works from 
the classical repertory and included 
a Polka Mazurka and Polka de Salon 
by Bach (not Johann Sebastian, it 
seems, but the “noted bandmaster 
Bach of Milwaukee”); the copious 
amounts of ice cream and straw- 
berries should have been an added 
enticement to residents interested in 
furthering the cause of serious music 
in their community. Nevertheless, the 
Musical Society suffered an over- 
whelming financial loss and was not 
7 ard from again. Its conductor, 

Ludwig Harmsen, however , took 
charge of the Orcestral Union, which 
proved to be more successful than its 
predecessor as a home for local talent 
during the seventies. 

Another musical force that met 
with the approval of Minneapolitans 
was the Danz Orchestra, a private 
group of amateur musicians formed 
by Franz (later Frank) Danz in 


"Music anp Maegstros. By John K. Sher- 
man. Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press. 1952. $3.75. 


November 15, 1952 


Minneapolis Symphony Observes 
fiftieth Anniversary Season 


Oberhoffer, Verbrugghen, Ormandy, 


Mitropoulos, and Dorati have led 


the orchestra during its existence 


1880. This ensemble flourished during 


the eighties and nineties, 
under Frank Danz, Jr., 
its conductor in 1890 
Sherman says, 


partcularly 
who became 
and as 
‘taught Minneapolis to 


Mr. 


listen to orchestral music and like it.” 

Especially significant in the devel- 
opment of musical interest in Minne- 
apolis and directly antecedent to the 


founding of the Minneapolis 


Sym- 


phony was the formation of the Fil- 


harmonix Club in 1892. The club 
was the idea of a group of bright 
young men who wanted to invest 


their social life with a little 
fun. Yet as the youthful 


musical 
members 


presumably undertook greater respon- 


sibilities in private life, 


so their club 


became a more dignified and purpose- 


ful institution. In its 


concerts 


em- 


phasis was placed more and more on 


substantial choral works, and 
was once the all-male 
Glee Club emerged in 
Philharmonic 
voices. Three 
man by the name of Emil 
Hoffer (later shortened to 
hoffer), one-time violist 


Club chorus of 
years later a 


with 


what 
Filharmonix 
1897 as 
mixed 
young 

Ober 
Ober- 


the 


the 


Danz Orchestra, was appointed as its 


director. 


The programs offered by the Phil- 


harmonic 
such ambitious works as 
sohn’s Elijah, Haydn’s 


from 1900 to 1903 included 
Mendels- 
The Creation, 


and a concert version of Saint-Saéns’ 


Samson and Delilah. Such projects 
required the services of a_ sizable 
orchestra, and since the club had no 
permanent group, musicians were 
called in to play gratuitously when- 
ever the occasion demanded. This 
arrangement was unsatisfactory to all 


concerned. 


The musicians were any- 


thing but conscientious in attending 


rehearsals or, for that 
tormances, 
more 


often 


lucrative, 


forced to manage 


matter, 
other engagements being 
and Oberhoffer was 
with 


per- 


an 


orchestra hopelessly inadequate to the 


task at hand. 


He therefore began to 


negotiate for a permanent orchestra. 
The Philharmonic responded by call- 


ing a meeting of 


prominent citizens, 


and plans were drawn up for a season 


of six concerts by an 
musicians hired by 


Drawing by B. F. 


Dimitri Mitropoulos 





orchestra of 


Oberhoffer, who, 


Dolbin 


as conductor, would also be in com- 
plete charge of programming. The 
club’s board of directors was ex- 
panded to 25 members (one of the 
new appointees to the board at this 
time was Elbert L. Carpenter who 
was later elected president and con- 
tinued in that position until his death 
in 1945), and a city-wide campaign 
for guaranty funds was soon under 
way. $10,000 was raised for this pur- 
pose, marking the first time that a 
musical organization was to result 
from community, rather than in- 
dividual, enterprise. 


Sembrich Is First Soloist 


The orchestral adjunct of the Phil 
harmonic Club gave its first concert 
on Nov. 5, 1903, in the Old Interna- 


tional Building, originally built for an 
exposition. Marcella Sembrich, her- 
alded as the Adelina 
Patti”, was ens gaged as soloist at the 
staggering sum of $1,800. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 


“successor of 


Prelude to Die Meistersinger. . Wagner 
Symphony in B minor .... Schubert 
A fors é lui, from La Traviata Verdi 
Les Préludes Liszt 


Se humann 
Delicate ‘Air Arne 


Der Nussbaum . 
The Lass with the 


Standchen abaes Strauss 
Aragonaise from Le Cid Massenet 
William Tell Overture. . Rossini 
Waltz aria, Frihlingstimmen.J. Strauss 


beginnings of what 
is today the Minneapolis Symphony. 
As had been feared at the time of 
Oberhoffer’s proposal for a regularly 
constituted orchestra, the Philhar- 
monic’s chorus was eclipsed by the 
steadily increasing prominence of the 


Such were the 


auxiliary organization, and the club 
ultimately disbanded. 

The orchestra had to find a new 
concert hall when the International 
Building was condemned, and ar- 
rangements were made for a new 
building modeled on Symphony Hall 
in Boston. Construction of the Audi- 


torium was completed in March 1905 
and remained the home of the orches- 
tra until 1930, when exhorbitant rents 
necessitated the move to Northrup 
Memorial Auditorium on the campus 
of the University of Minnesota. The 
incorporation of the Orchestral Asso- 
ciation of Minneapolis was effected in 
1907 under the educational laws of 
Minnesota. 

The reputation of the Minneapolis 
Symphony became firmly established 
both locally and nationally during the 
nineteen seasons that Oberhoffer con- 
ducted. He took the orchestra on its 
first tour in 1907 and, with the ex- 
ception of interruptions during the 
first World War, made this an annual 
event. He augmented the size of the 
orchestra and strengthened it with 
musicians of professional caliber. In 
1922, however, he consummated his 
long years of contribution to the cul- 
tural life of Minneapolis. As Mr. 
Sherman remarks in his book, “Ober- 


hoffer’s struggle to build a fine 
orchestra and a body of responsive 
listeners had been for him an en- 


grossing but often disheartening task. 

He had spent his talent and tem- 
perament as a spendthrift spends his 
money. . . . He was fifty-five, he 






Eugene Ormandy Antal Dorati 


needed a rest, and i may be assumed 
he wanted a rest. 


The 1922-23 season saw a parade of 


guest conductors. Among them was 
Henry Verbrugghen, who s 
pressed the directorate that he NV 
appointed the orchestra’s regular cor 


ductor for the following season. Ver 


brugghen was a meticulous worker 
whom some suspected of adhering 

the theory that if one is true to the 
letter the spirit will take care of 
itself His didactic tendencies not 
withstanding, the orchestra had never 
sounded better technically, and Deen 
Taylor was once moved to comment 
on the “almost architectural qualit 


of Verbrugghen’s readings. He con 
ducted eight seasons until in October 


1931, he suffered a collapse in fre 
he arsal which forced his eventual 
resignation. The assistant conductor 
Paul Lemay, who later became cor 


ductor of the Duluth Symphony, took 


the baton for the second concert of 
the season. Meanwhile Mrs. Carlyle 
Scott, who had succeeded Arthur J 
Gaines as manager in 1929, was mak 
ing contact with a young man of con 
siderable promise in Philadelphia 


This young man was 
mandy. 


Drastic Re-education 


When Mr. Ormandy was intr 
duced to the membe rs f the Minn 
apolis Symphony as its new regular 


conductor, he said simply: “I know 
your work and I admire you very 
much. All I ask is your co-oper 

in making the concerts a_ success.” 
The concerts were a success, and the 
orchestra underwent a course of dras 
tic re-education until at the end of 
its 33rd season, in 1936, Mr. Ormandy\ 
left to be co-conductor with Leopold 


Stokowski of the 
chestra. An important development 
during Mr. Ormandy’s stay in Minne 
apolis were the recordings 
that RCA Victor started making there 


Philadelphia Or 


series ot 


in January, 1934. Not only was a new 
income source provided for the 
orchestra, but the new  mediun 
reached a wider audience than had 


either the orchestra’s numerous tours 
or radio concerts. The latter had been 
instituted in 1922 and attained a pe: 
of eleven broadcasts over KSTP an 
thirteen over WCCO in 1933-34. 

With Mr. Ormandy’s departure the 
association reverted to a guest con 
ductor plan, and again a permanent 
conductor was selected from the list 
Dimitri Mitropoulos had _ already 
achieved recognition and acclaim for 
his guest appearances with the Boston 
Symphony; the reaction to his first 
concert in Minneapolis was electric 
The orchestra reached a new level of 
inspiration, and the music it played 
seemed graced with an added dimen- 
sion. Mr. Sherman sums up by say- 
ing: “Oberhoffer was the Ver- 
brugghen the scholar, Ormandy the 
dramatist. Dimitri Mitropoulos was 
the mystic and missionary.” 

During the twelve seasons that Mr 
Mitropoulos conducted the Minne- 
apolis Symphony, it moved into the 
solid position it occupies today among 
the great orchestral enterprises in the 
country. Tours were continued even 
during the hard years of the last war 
Concert programs devoted more 
to out-of-the-way classical works and 

(Continued on page 24) 
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New Horizons for the Composer— 


By MarsHa.y E. PARKER 


At engineer studies a manufac- 
turing process by setting up a 
“flow sheet” on which are indi- 
cated the steps through which the 
various raw materials pass from the 
time they enter a manufacturing plant 
until they leave. Sometimes valuable 
conclusions may be reached by an in- 
tensive study of some small part of 
such a flow sheet—often a part of the 
process where the stream is narrow- 
est. 

The creation of a musical work 
starts in the mind of a composer. He 
must write it down, as much of it as 
he can indicate on the score. It must 
then emerge through an instrument or 
group of instruments, profoundly af- 
fected by the physical limitations of 
the mechanism and the abilities of the 
performer. If we are discussing 
“live” music the only remaining 
agency is the air whose vibrations 
transmit it to the ear of the listener; 
in other cases complicated reproduc- 
tion or transmission equipment may 
be involved. Heard, the music is re- 
acted to, and only then is the per- 
formance completed. Three minds — 
those of the composer, performer, 
and auditor—and three physical media 
—notation, instruments, and transmis- 
sion agency—are involved. 

The narrowest part of the musical 
flow sheet lies between the performer 
and the hearer, where the transmis- 
sion agency is the focal point. Here 
music appears always as a_ single 
variable with respect to time. If it is 
analyzed in the air, it is a variation 
of air pressure with time. At various 
points in a radio set or similar de- 
vice, it is a variation of voltage, cur- 
rent, or frequency, with time. On a 
film sound track it is a variation of 
density or of width, as a function of 
length along the film—again directly 
proportional to time. On a_phono- 
graph record or tape recorder it can 
also be expressed as some function 
directly proportional to time. 

lo the technical mind, this concept 
of music as a single variable with re- 
spect to time, carries tremendous im- 
plications. At this point one through 
which all music must pass, the con- 
tributions of composer, performer, 
and mechanical media are reduced to 
the conceptually simple form of a 
single variable. If music can, and in- 
deed must, be expressed in this form, 
why could it not be created thus? 


A Tone on Film 


Consider a short section of vari- 
able-width film sound track, one that 
represents a simple, pure tone, con- 
sisting of the fundamental only, with- 
out harmonics. It would appear as a 
Wavy combination of opacity and 
transparency on the film, capable of 
transmitting a fluctuating quantity of 
light when drawn past a photocell at 
a standard velocity. This simple dia- 
gram could be drawn and_photo- 
graphed, instead of being put on the 
film by recording; in fact, it would 
probably be easier to get an ob- 
solutely pure tone by thus synthesiz- 
ing it. 

If we can get a pure tone this way, 
we can get a succession of tones at 
different pitches by varying the spac- 
ing along the. film; variations in vol- 
ume are obtained by varying the am- 
plitude of the line separating the light 
and dark portions. The tempo is ab- 
solutely in our hands—so many cen- 
timeters for an eighth note, double 
that for a quarter note, and so forth. 
Any melody we desire can be created ; 
no pitch is outside our reach, no 
rhythm too intricate, no intervals too 
difficult for hand or lip. 

We do not have to stop with the 
production of pure tones. The oscillo- 


graph will tell us, with greater ac- 
curacy than the most discriminating 
ear can hear, the exact harmonic con- 
tent of, for example, a cello tone. On 
the sound track this appears a com- 
plex wave, but it is still a single 
variable with respect to time; and it 
can be drawn and photographed just 
as surely as the plain wave that yields 
the pure tone. 

What can be done with one instru- 
ment can be done with any number. 
Properly synchronized sound tracks 
could be printed side by side on a 


rawn Sound 


strip of film; the photocell could 
“look” at all of them simultaneously 
and feed the resulting current to the 
amplifier, or the whole ensemble could 
be superimposed photographically. It 
is all one to the photocell, which 
merely responds to variations in total 
illumination, without discriminating as 
to the source. 

In synthesized music there is no 
need to be limited to the exact tone 
color produced by a certain perform- 
er on a certain instrument. If some 
variation in harmonic content is de- 


Works for Tape Recorder 
Played in Stokowski Concerts 





By Ronatp EYER 


WO concerts of contemporary 
American music, conducted by 


Leopold Stokowski, were pre- 
sented by the American Composers 
Alliance, under the auspices of 
3roadcast Music, Inc., at the Museum 
of Modern Art on Oct. 26 and 28. 
The programs: 


Oct. 26: 

Hymn and Fuguing Tune, No. 2 and 
Sete rere Henry Cowell 

(First New York performance of No. 5) 

Suite for Strings......... Ulysses Kay 

(First New York performance) 

Cantilena for Oboe and String Or- 

Ce eee .+ee-.+John Lessard 
Robert Bloom, oboe 
Study in Sonority..Wallingford Riegger 
30th Ode of Solomon..Alan Hovhaness 
Warren Galjour, baritone 


Oct. 28: 

Suite for Solo Violin and Solo Piano 
with Small Orchestra..Lou Harrison 
Maro Ajemian, piano 
Anahid Ajemian, violin 
Eight Etudes and a Fantasy, for 
woodwind quartet...... Elliott Carter 
New York Woodwind Quartet 
(First performance) 

Sonic Contours, for tape recorder... . 
ee) Viadimir Ussachevsky 
(First performance) 
Low Speed, Invention, Fantasy in 
Space, for tape recorder.......... 
esnewes ver tebets Otto Luening 
(First performance) 
Symphony on Poems of William Blake, 
Gk Oe sutexssantoae es Ben Weber 
Warren Galjour, baritone 
(First performance) 


This heterogeneous list would seem 
to be a fair cross section of the 
musical thinking that is going on in 
America today. Except for the tape- 
recorder experiments, there was noth- 
ing startling in the way of new 


Leopold Stokow- 
ski (right) and 
Alan Hovhaness, 
as _caricatured 


by B. F. Dolbin 


departures, but there was considerable 
solid music-making and an impressive 
amount of genuine feeling, both emo- 
tional and intellectual, brought to dis- 
play. The time is pretty well past 
when a contemporary composer either 
can or wishes to get by on shock- 
appeal alone. Unlike most of modern 
art, music has emerged from that 
heady period when dissonance and 
outlandishness were ends in them- 
selves. It no longer is fashionable to 
be just eccentric. It no longer is 
profitable, either, for there is a much 
wiser public today than there was, 
say, fifteen years ago, and there is no 
house today for mere empty-headed 
and empty-hearted technicians. 


Music of Immediate Appeal 


Of the two programs, the first held 
more music of immediate appeal. 
Such bucolically majestic hymns and 
polyphony out of early Americana as 
the pieces of Henry Cowell (now the 
other Cowell, not he of the tone- 
clusters); the perky, good-humored 
oboe solo, in classic style, by John 
Lessard; Ulysses Kay’s new Suite for 
Strings, conceived with real emo- 
tional and dramatic imagination; and 
Alan Hovhaness’ Ode, still within the 
realm of his Armenian and near 
Eastern inspiration—all these were 
genuinely successful in their bid for 
understanding by even the casual 
listener. Wallingford Riegger’s Study 
in Sonority was a thornier species 
with advanced problems in atonality 
for deeper thinkers. 

The second program developed a 
dryness that brought it very close to 
a classroom session. Lou Harrison’s 


sired, it may be obtained as readily 
as any known combination. Similarly, 
the characteristic tones of a given 1n- 
strument need not be limited to the 
‘nstrument’s usual range; a flute 
might well gambol amongst the bas- 
soons. No instrumental limitations 
need plague the composer; no finger- 
ing is too intricate. a 

These are only the initial implica- 
tions that can be drawn from. the 
realization that music is a_ single 
variable with respect to time. Let a 
composer divest his mind of all con- 
ventions of instrumentation. Let him 
conceive of the sound he desires, with 
no regard whatever for instruments, 
notation, or performers. Any sound 
within the range of perception of thie 
human ear is at his command. Let 
him draw upon the analysis of sound 
and create, as on an easel, the graphic 
representation of what he wants. His 
only limitation will be his own crea- 
tive power. 





Suite, with two gamelan sections to 
liven things up, was jovial and the- 
atrical enough for anybody’s tase. 
But with Elliot Carter’s Eight 
Etudes, the atmosphere turned grim- 
mer and we knew we had got down 
to business. These would be engross- 
ing essays for anyone studying in- 
strumentation. They are a tour de 
force of virtually the whole schcol 
of flute, clarinet, oboe, and bassoon 
playing. They explore every nook and 
cranny of tonguing, range, a‘tack, dy- 
namics, fingering, coloristic effec's, 
and ensemble possibilities. If any- 
thing was left out, it could only have 
been through a lapse of memory on 
Carter’s part. To say that this made 
engaging music, per se, would be to 
misstate the case. To do that, the 
work would have to be, among other 
things, considerably shorter. But it 
was textually interesting and in- 
formative. 


Tape Music Still Experimental 


The Ussachevsky and _ Luening 
pieces for tape recorder were frank! 
experimental and not too encouragi! 
The exact procedure was not « 
plained, but it should be understood 
that the tape recorder itself had 
little to do with the original produc- 
tion of the sounds, and served mainly 
as a medium of manipulation and 
transmission. The basic tones seemed 
to be mostly those of piano, flute, and 
something that sounded like the hu- 
man voice. The effects, sometimes 
comic, sometimes eerie, were the re- 
sult of distortions, echoings, and 
superimpositions of normal sounds, 
somewhat like the image you see 
when you look at yourself in one of 
those undulated amusement-park mir- 
rors. The idea would seem to open up 
a whole new world of sound effects 
for a haunted outer-space atmosphere, 
but how useful it might be for pure 
music is a matter for further specula- 
tion. Personally, I think the theory 
propounded in an adjoining article on 
this page is more respectable, more 
musical and far less lugubrious. 

The evening ended with the dark, 
angular and intermittently communi- 
cative symphony of Ben Weber. That 
Weber had got hold of something that 
exercised him was clear, but I don't 
think it was William Blake. There 
was not enough ignition, not enough 
emotional fervor to evoke the peculiar 
genius of the poems. This was the 
only occasion during the two evenings 
when I felt unable to grasp the com- 
poser’s intent, and I was sorry about 


=a 


“A dQ 


A word of appreciation and credit 
should go to the participants in these 
concerts and to their distinguished 
conductor. Obviously a labor of love, 
their work was at all times expert 
and intelligent and, I think the com- 
posers would agree, sympathetic. ‘he 
ensemble, at its biggest, numbered 
about twenty. The musicians who 
played the difficult Carter études were 
Murray Panitz, flute; David Glazer, 
clarinet; Jerome Roth, oboe, and 
Bernard Garfield, bassoon. 
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(Continued from page 3) 


from All Saints Choir, who sang 
the ripieno chorale. 

Mack Harrell’s singing as_ the 
Voice of Jesus was reverent and 


objective, though laden with all the 
resonance and expression he brought 
last year to Elijah. David Lloyd as 
the narrator was delightful in tonal 
quality and in the complete clarity of 
his enunciation. His attacks were 
effortless and full-voiced, even on 
phrases that began at a cruel height. 
Albert Basso, Boston bass, gave the 
minor roles of Judas, Peter, Pilate, 
and the High Priest pleasing variety, 
and he sang with fine quality of tone 
ind musicianship. Adele Addison’s 
soprano was as pure and sweet, her 
inging as sincere as ever. Janice 
Moudry’s robust voice seldom lost 
its ease and flexibility, and the duet 
for these two singers was a delight. 


Goldovsky Conducts Effectively 


Joris Goldovsky drew accurate and 
churchly sounds from the portion of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra needed for 
Bach’s score, and he played the harpsi- 
chord accompaniments himself for 
some of the He had the 
chorus at a peak of responsiveness 
but held it down most of the time to 
1 moderate volume. The over-all re- 
sult good, without letting the 
chorus sound as effective as possible. 
In this first presentation of the Pas- 
sion at the festival, difficult attacks 


soloists. 


Was 


were negotiated safely, and the eve- 
ning reflected credit on the famous, 
not-too-large chorus. Even with the 
visiting choirs in its midst, the audi- 
ence was far from capacity. This 
was not a new problem. 


Thursday’s concert was meant as a 
mid-week breather, and as a gesture 
toward the making of new friends for 
the festival. It succeeded far beyond 
expectations, thanks to the wonderful 
impact of the personality and voice 
of William Warfield. He drew the 
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William Warfield 


Performance of St 


Adele Addison 


. Matthew Passion 


Reflects Credit on Worcester Chorus 


one capacity audience of the week, 
and 500 were turned away. 

Alexander Hilsberg as guest con- 
ductor gave a scintillating account of 
the Prelude to Act III of Lohengrin, 
lingered lovingly and capably over 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, and 
ended with his adroit Continental 
shadings of the Blue Danube Waltz 
The last came as an anticlimax after 
the final exalted outpourings of Mr. 
Warfield and the festival chorus in 
Earl Robinson’s Ballad for Ameri- 
cans. Mr. Hilsberg gave the concert 
a further American flavor with two 
dances from Leonard Bernstein’s 
Fancy Free, and Gershwin’s An 
American in Paris. 

Mr. Warfield’s stage presence was a 


pleasing mixture of natural dignity 
and complete humility. He lived his 
music, but with intelligence rather 


than frenzy, and his velvety baritone 
had a dynamic range of imposing ex- 


tremes. On the program were stand 
ard arias—Why do the nations, from 
Messiah, sounding fuller and more 


clear-cut than usual; II lacerato spir- 
ito, from Verdi’s Simon Boccanegra, 
and Nemico della patria, from Gior- 
dano’s Andrea Chenier, which gave 
the singer limitless opportunities for 
projecting emotions. Much applauded 
encores were the Toreador Song from 
Carmen and a nobly climactic, epic 
singing of Ol’ Man River. Mr. War- 
field appeared later with the chorus, 
under Mr. Goldovsky’s direction, as 
the central figure in the spirited Ballad 
for Americans. The role fitted him 
like a glove, and the choral snatches 
and pert spoken interjections by mem- 
bers of the chorus were models of 
correctness and spirit. Mr. Warfield 
Hew from London, where he is ap- 


Mack Harrell (left) 
and David Lloyd 


pearing in Porgy and Bess, to fill this 
Worcester date He took back with 
him the most acclaim and friendshiy 
this city could offer 


Harshaw in Artist’s Night 


Friday brought the new Arrtist’s 
Night of recent years, far different 
from the old tinselly affair. There is 


still the featuring of an oustanding 
woman vocalist, and the audience still 
likes to dress in its finest. But sizzling 
orchestral tidbits and numerous en 
cores from the singer have given wa 


to a standard program. Harl Mc- 
Donald’s serious and sonorous Over 
ture, “1941”, began the program. Miss 
Harshaw sang Beethoven’s Ah, per 


fido! Mr. Ormandy continued witl 
Shostakovich’s First Symphony, heard 
here only once at a festival ten years 
ago. The orchestra and singer then 
shared tremendous honors in excerpts 
from Act III of G6tterdammerung 
Miss Harshaw ended the 
an encore, Dich, teure 
Tannhauser. 

The chorus had 
shine in the first Worcester perfort 
ance of Howard Hanson’s Cherubi 


Hymn, under Mr. Goldovsky’s dire 


evening witl 


Halle, fror 


its 


moments t 


tion. This work was begun by Mr 
Hanson at the invitation of the lat 
Walter Howe, and was intended for 
Worcester, but it had several per 
formances elsewhere before final ar 


rangements were made to give it her« 


There are numerous moments in this 
work when the chorus has the full 
and focused power of former fest 
vals, as well as some connective 
passages of less interest 

Mr. Ormandy made the Shostak 
vich symphony as lucid as one could 


Margaret Harshaw 
and Eugene Ormandy 
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Recitals in Now York 





Santos Ojeda, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 20 (Debut) 


The outstanding feature of Santos 
Ojeda’s playing in his first New York 
recital was his creditable technique. 
The Cuban-born pianist negotiated 
the perilous leaps of Brahms’s Varia- 
tions and Fugue on a Theme of 
Handel and the tricky configurations 
of Chopin’s Fantasy with a good deal 
of competence. The program also in- 
cluded Mozart’s Sonata in A minor, 
K. 310, and short works by Bach, 
Caturla, and Ginastera, all of which 
were also handled with technical as- 
surance. On the whole, however, the 
pianist’s playing was too lacking in 
imagination, color, and variety of 
mood to raise the recital much above 
the average. 


Vera Franceschi, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 21 


Vera Franceschi, who has made a 
special study of early Italian key- 
board music, opened her recital with 
three numbers representative of that 
school—a rather dull Toccata and 
fugue in D minor by Alessandro Scar- 
latti; a sprightly early-Haydnish So- 
nata in one movement by Pergolesi, as 
arranged by Miss Franceschi; and 
Clementi’s Sonata in E flat, Op. 12, 
No. 4. The last, very much akin to 
the early sonatas of Beethoven and 
worthy of more frequent hearings, 
was played with a fine sense of style 
and appropriate dynamic gradations. 

In the great Schumann Fantasia, 
Miss Franceschi’s intimate and in- 
trospective manner of playing, the 


beauty of her tone in cantabile pas- 
sages, her natural feeling for rubato, 
all made for a reading that was suf- 
fused with poetry. In the middle 
march-like movement, however, the in- 
herent excitement of the music, was 
lacking. 

Virgil Thomson’s Second Book of 
Etudes, which had its first complete 
performance in this recital, should 
prove a welcome boon to piano 
teachers seeking new material for 
bright pupils, and Miss Franceschi 
brought out all their sly, wry witti- 
cisms perfectly. The nine etudes are 
titled as follows: With Trumpet and 
Horns, Pivoting on the Thumb, Al- 
ternating Octaves, The Harp, Inven- 
tion in Double Sevenths, The Waltz- 
ing Waters (Broken Arpeggios), The 
Wind (Double Chromatics), A Por- 
trait of Sylvia Marlowe (Harmonic 
Differences), and Guitar and Mandolin. 

The recital closed with two waltzes 
and the G minor Ballade of Chopin. 
In the ballade Miss _ Franceschi 
played with a sweep and abandon that 
was truly exciting. 


Leslie Frick, Mezzo-soprano 
Carl Fischer Hall, Oct. 22, 5:30 


Songs by contemporary Mexican 
composers were the subject matter of 
Leslie Frick’s recital. Silvestre 
Revueltas, Luis Moreno, and Blas 
Galindo were among the more famil- 
iar names represented on her pro- 
gram. Miss Frick’s projection of her 
unusual material was  musicianly, 
sincere, and imbued with more than 
a little intellectual animation. Her 
Spanish diction seemed uncommonly 
clear and distinguished. The music 





Manny Greenhaus 


Virgil Thomson looks on as Vera 
Franceschi practices one of his 
études for her recital on Oct. 21 


involved, while attractive enough, 
was on the conservative side and was, 
perhaps, not the broadest possible 
representation of contemporary Mexi- 
can work in this field. Alderson Mow- 
bray provided sensitive accompani- 
ments. 


W. F. 


Juilliard String Quartet 
Town Hall, Oct. 22 


For the second of their two concerts 
devoted to the six quartets of Bela 
sartok, the Juilliard String Quartet 
played the Fourth aaa First 
(1907), and Sixth (1939) 

From the first ominous and fore- 
boding measures of the opening Al- 
legro of the Fourth Quartet, with its 


brooding interludes and sardonic and 
savage rhythms, to the mocking de- 
fiance of the closing measures of the 
final Allegro molto, all the speculative 
ills (in the Keatsian sense) that haunt 
the minds of men seem to be summed 
up in its pages. The members of the 
Juilliard Quartet played it as men 
possessed, with an absorption and in- 
tensity that bordered on black magic. 
The quartets of Bartok end as they 
begin, with movements of wondrous 
serenity—the youthful and confident 
serenity that sings so rapturously in 
the opening Lento of the First Quartet 
and the mature, reflective serenity of 
the closing Mesto of the Sixth Quar- 
tet, which just fades away. To hear 
these two quartets, one atter the 
other, is a —— experience span- 
ning, as they do, 32 years in the crea- 
tive life of one of the finest and most 
sensitive artists of our time. A larger 
audience than attended the first con- 
cert listened in rapt silence and gave 
the members of the Juilliard Quartet 
Robert Mann, Robert Koff, Raphael 
Hillyer, and Arthur Winogrz 1d—a tre- 
mendous and well-deserve d ovation. 


x, m. 


Witold Malcuzynski, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 23 


Although the musical terrain en- 
compassed was clearly second naturt 
to him, Witold Malcuzynski’s first 
New York recital since 1949 was a 
curiously unsatisfying event. Now 
and again, the Polish pianist hit his 
considerable technical and interpreta- 
tive stride, particularly in the mort 
turbulent pages of the Liszt B minor 
Sonata. But the sustained, lyrical 
playing was disappointing throughout 
the evening; it reached out, but sel 
dom did it make real contact. 

Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue, which opened the pianist’s 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Francescatti Plays 
Prokofieff Concerto 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Zino 
Francescatti, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 
ct. 23: 


Prelude and Fugue in D Major... 
in pbekansbeuiadsens Bach- Respighi 
Violin Concerto No, 2.. . Prokofieff 

Excerpts from Romeo ~ and Juliet. owe 
ee ree eer a Berlioz 


Zino Francescatti’s masterly per- 
formance of Prokofieff’s G minor 
Violin Concerto, with a_ beautifully 
integrated accompaniment by Mr. 
Mitropoulos and the orchestra, was 
the most completely satisfying ex- 
perience of this evening. Prokofieff’s 
Second Violin Concerto is both melo- 
dious and sophisticated. It has none 
of the grandiose, Beethovenish char- 
acteristics of the srahms_ concerto, 
nor the supercharged romantic afflatus 
of the Sibelius concerto. It is un- 
pretentious, witty, and delightful to 
listen to, closer in spirit to the eight- 
eenth century than to the nineteenth. 

The technical snags of the work 
disappeared as if by magic under 
Mr. Francescatti’s bow and _ fingers. 
The vehement figures on the lower 
strings of the solo violin at the open- 
ing sounded warm, dark, and glowing 
in tone quality, without a trace of 
roughness. And the mysterious dia- 
logue that the solo instrument carries 
on with the orchestra in a chromatic, 
arpeggiated figure in the upper regis- 
ter was equally pure in tone and fault- 
less in enunciation and coloring, What 
a relief to hear a concerto by a con- 
temporary master so eloquently played, 
instead of the usual Mendelssohn, 
Brahms, Beethoven, or Glazounoft ! 

Berlioz’ Dramatic Symphony, Romeo 
and Juliet, contains passages as pro- 
phetic as those of his Symphonie Fan- 








Pierre Fournier 


Zino Francescatti 
tastique, and some of his most ardent 
and lyrically inspired pages, in the 
Love Scene. But Romeo and Juliet is 
also a great bore in many parts. The 
excerpts played at this concert were 
the Introduction; Romeo Alone—Ball 
and Fete at the Capulets; Love Scene; 
Scherzo—Queen Mab; and Romeo’s 
Death. Mr. Mitropoulos obtained a 
performance of great dramatic power 
and stunning virtuosity, if too hard- 
driven for comfort. Respighi’s noisy 
and vulgar Bach distortion was bril- 
liantly played, but the orchestra and 
its leader were at their best in the 
Prokofieff concerto. 

—R. S. 

The featured work on the Oct. 26 
afternoon concert of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, under the 
direction of Dimitri Mitropoulos, was 
the Beethoven Violin Concerto, with 
Zino Francescatti as soloist. To be 
sure, the program opened with three 
excerpts from Berlioz’ Romeo and 
Juliet, magnificently performed, yet 
all too quickly forgotten in the reve- 
lation that followed. For Mr. Fran- 
cescatti’s performance of the Beeth- 
oven Concerto was one of those rare 
and fortuitous occasions when soloist, 
conductor, and orchestra, are in com- 


plete rapport, united in their efforts to 
re-create, for a few finite moments, 
an infinite world of beauty in all its 
pristine glory. For those brief mo- 
ments, nothing else in the universe 
mattered, 


Philharmonic Opens 
Young People's Series 


The Introductory Series of Young 
People’s Concerts of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, Igor Buke- 
toff, conductor, opened with the 
first of three Saturday afternoon con- 
certs in Town Hall on Oct. 25. Under 
the general heading of Fun with 
Music, the series is designed for boys 
and girls from five to nine years of 
age and emphasizes the rhythmic and 
story-telling elements in music. The 
first concert, called Let’s Go to a 
Concert, included excerpts from 
3izet’s Children’s Games, Debussy’s 
Children’s Corner, Cailliet’s Pop Goes 
the Weasel Variations, and Ibert’s 
Divertissement. The high point on the 
program was a demonstration of per- 
cussive instruments by Saul Good- 
man, the orchestra’s timpanist, in 
Adolph Schreiner’s The Worried 
Drummer. 

—N. P. 


Fournier Is Soloist 
In Martinu Concerto 


New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony. Dimitri Mitropoulos, con- 
ductor. Pierre Fournier, cellist. Car- 
negie Hall, Oct. 30: 

Symphony, A panies sabans _. Boccherini 
Cello Concerto No. D major. Martinu 
(First New York Performance) 
Symphony No. 2.. oo..oee Brahms 


Pierre a performance of 
3ohuslav Martinu’s Cello Concerto 
abounded in rhythmic zest and musical 
elegance. Whatever reservations one 
might have about the music, there 
was no question of Mr. Fournier's 
mastery of it, or of the expert assist- 
ance of Mr. Mitropoulos and the or- 
chestra. Martinu composed the first 


version of the work in 1934, and this 
version had its first performance in 
Berlin in 1935. When Mr. Fournier 
played the concerto in Paris in 1938, 
Martinu reorchestrated it for him. 
Originally composed in concerto 
grosso style with chamber orchestra, 
the work retains much of this char 
acter in the new version. In one re 
spect it offers a welcome change. Un 
like most cello concertos, it does not 
offer the cello the role of a musical 
sob-sister, with chief emphasis upon 
romantic passion and the lower 
strings. Martinu’s concerto is a 
healthy technical work-out for the 
solo instrument, with only a_ few 
lyrical outbursts. It has buoyant, 
sometimes almost jazzy rhythms, and 
its scoring is dry and punctuated by 
pauses, shifts of accent, and other 
ingenious devices, But at first hearing 
the work sounded mechanical and 
somewhat chaotic in style. 
Joccherini’s Symphony in A major 
is tame but charming music. Mr 
Mitropoulos treated it gently. Not 
so the Brahms symphony. The brasses 
blared fortissimo in the climaxes; 


phrases were mercilessly chopped up 


for sentimental effects; and the whole 
work was subjected to a hyper-emo 
tional treatment that robbed it of 
formal clarity and stylistic dignity 
It is perhaps only proper to add that 
many members of the audiences ap 
peared to enjoy this process hugely 

ee 


Menuhin Celebrates 
Anniversary with Philharmonic 


Yehudi Menuhin made his New 
York orchestral debut with the New 
York Symphony on Nov. 25, 1927 
when he was eleven. He observed 
the 25th aniversary of that occasiot 
by appearing with the New York 
Philh armonic-Symphony in the pro 
grams for Saturday night, Nov. 1 
and Sunday afternoon, Nov. 2, as 
soloist in the Mendelssohn E minor 
Concerto. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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"og Off the Bay 


I pass along the following from 
\rthur Caylor’s column in the San 
‘rancisco News: 

The Opera may have lost its 
Phantomess, but it still has a 
full-fledged Mystery, my dear 
—who put the pink overalls in 
Mrs. Rosenkavalier’s chow- 
der? 

You've read, of course, that 
“Rosenkavalier” was done this 
year in English, and that So- 
cialite Tony Douquette was 
brought up from Los Angeles 
to dress it with new sets and 
costumes. 

Indeed, the de Young Mu- 
seum put on a_ Douquette 
show. Mr. and Mrs. Douquette 
have been entertained by the 
front- box families, and the 
papers have been full of the 
project. 

But who authorized it? 
That’s the question that’s caus- 
ing some magnificent clam- 
ming up. Best information 
suggests that at the time 
Maestro Merola was attending 
to 7,000 other things. Stage 
Director Herbert Graf never 
heard about the special pro- 
duction until it was upon him. 
Other professionals of the Op- 
era staff weren’t consulted. 
So, apparently the orders just 
trickled down from the Op- 
era’s high sassiety level. 

First, my men report, came 
a beef that Douquette didn’t 
belong to the union. It was 
chilled. Then arose plaints 
that Douquette’s skill with 
jewelry and dress design didn’t 
extend to the Opera stage. 
Graf, my agents report, in- 
sisted the scenery didn’t fit the 
stage business and the cos- 
tumes didn’t fit the charac- 
terizations. 

The scenery finally got on 
stage — at least theoretically 
according to the Douquette 
designs — because Eugene 
Dunkel worked practically un- 
til curtain time, making use of 
some of the old Jane Berlan- 
dina sets as a base. 

3ut most of the costumes— 
including the much-publicized 
pink costume for the Rose 
Presentation scene — didn’t 
show. Nobody thought to pro- 
vide the money to rent them. 
Those that did show were 
rushed over from Goldstein’s 


November 15, 1952 


or pulled out of their trunks 
by the stars. 

Although it got by at the 
first performance against his 
orders, the headdress created 
for the Marschallin’s last 
scene got the heave-ho from 
Graf at the repeat perfor- 
mance. 

Douquette can complain that 
while properly appreciated at 
the society level, at the pro- 
fessional level he was looked 
upon as (1) an outsider, and 
2) an amateur. Maybe it 
didn’t help that he worked for 
free. Anyhow, some results 
were unhappy. But who's re- 
sponsible? It’s just not being 
said. 


Macbeth 


I am sure the press services car- 
ried this one to the far corners of 
the earth, but, just in case you 
missed it, it is worth re-reporting. 
A woman in New York was 
watching and listening to a tele- 
vision program while her spouse, 
in an adjoining room, was trying to 
sleep. The performance was long, 
loud and loquacious, as television 
shows tend to be, and suddenly the 
husband emerged from the bed- 
room, revolver in hand, and shot 
the television set—dead 

His wife, being a_ practical 
woman, called the police. Pressed 
for an explanation of his act, the 
man said all he knew was that the 
machine was murdering his sleep 
and the compulsion to retaliate 
suddenly came over him. The 
police could find no charge on 
which to book him since he had a 
permit for the gun, and thus far, 
happily, there is no statute against 
shooting television sets. 

To this point, the tale is an epic 
of pure heroism and Mosaic jus- 
tice. Unfortunately there is an 
anticlimactic denouement. The 
man promised to buy his wife a 
new television set for Christmas. 


Occupational Hazards 


Not many laymen think of 
music as a particularly perilous or 
rugged profession. Steeplejacking, 
yes; sandhogging, yes; deep-sea 
diving, yes; cowpunching, yes. 
Music-making? No, of course not! 
Yet incidents of violence and 
trials of physical endurance con- 
stantly are cropping up in this 
calling that are little short of hair- 
raising, though they seldom at- 
tract as much news notice as the 
fortuity of a house painter falling 
off a ladder and spraining an an- 
kle—this, possibly, due to the 
widely advertised axiom that the 
show must go on and the obvious 
conclusion that there is nothing 
remarkable in entertainers doing 
their job no matter what the risk 
to life and limb. 

Three such occurrences, in just 
the past few weeks, come to mind. 
The most recent involved the 
noted tenor James Melton, who 
launched into a concert in Law- 
ton, Okla., in the midst of a dust 
storm. He stuck it through half 
of the program and then, remark- 
ing, “I’ve never had anything like 
this before,” he announced to the 
audience that he had to quit sing- 
ing, on doctor’s orders, because the 
heavy dust was affecting his 
voice. Had he gone on, he could 


have become voiceless, and heaven 
knows what else, for days. But 
he didn’t abandon ship. Instead of 
singing, however, he hoisted him- 
self atop the piano and carried on 
an informal discussion with the 
audience, presumably about the 
trials and tribulations of The Road. 

Then there was concert man- 
ager Arthur Judson, who was on 
his way by automobile to catch 
Eleanor Steber’s opening recital 
in Kingston, N. Y., early last 
month. Without warning, a deer 
emerged on the highway and Mr. 
Judson collided with it. He es- 
caped without injury, but the car 
was smashed. This, by the way, is 
not the first time Mr. Judson has 
come close to giving his all for art 
on the open road. Saddest part of 
the story, as it turns out, is that, 
having jumped the season, Mr. 
Judson was not even allowed to 
keep his kill. 

An event in Europe, involving 
the Brazilian soprano Constantina 
Aroujo, did not necessarily bode 
injury and sudden death, but 1t 
typified the kind of nerve-wracking 
crisis and split-second timing that 
eventually can shatter the psyche 
of the most hardened trouper. 
Only a surgeon with a perforated 
appendix waiting for him hun- 
dreds of miles away can know the 
same feeling. 

It seems that Helen Wurth, who 
was to sing Amelia in Verdi’s Un 
Ballo in Maschera at Covent Gar- 
den on Oct. 25, developed a bad 
throat at the eleventh hour, and 
the management began telephoning 
all over Europe for a last-minute 
substitute. Ten different sopranos 
were asked and none was able to 
oblige. Finally the eleventh, Mme. 
Araujo, was reached in Milan, and 
she dutifully accepted the assign 
ment. Catching the next plane, 
she was rushed through Italian 
and British customs by special dis- 
pensation, made the dash to Lon- 
don by car, going over the role en 
route, and presented herself at the 
opera house than two hours 
before curtain. 

The appendix didn’t rupture 
after all, the patient lived and the 
physician took eight curtain calls 
before 2,000 appreciative members 
of the immediate family. 


less 


Quality of Mercy Strained 


As refreshing an invitation to 
no-holds-barred criticism as I 
have seen in many a day has been 
issued recently by the Music Foun- 
dation Artists Bureau in New 
York. It takes the form of a ques- 
tionnaire to be filled out by mem- 
bers of the audience following the 
piano recital given under the 
auspices of that organization by 
Theodore Ullmann last month, 
Here are some of the sweet 
choices offered the concertgoer: 


This concert afforded me: 
a thrilling experience 
enjoyable musical entertainment 
-reasonably adequate satisfaction 
regret that I had spent the even- 
ing unwisely 


The piano used for this recital: 

—sounded best before intermission 
maintained a consistently fine tone 
throughout the performance 
seemed to be better after the in- 
termission 


Mr. Ullmann impressed me as be- 
ing: 
as fine a pianist as I 
heard 


have ever 
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houette in mid-season collectio1 
presented this week. 
a mature, well-equippe 


artist 

a talented 
a keyboard 
no credit to the 
plattorm 


student of musi 
manipulator wl 
American concert 


If a voung American artist 
similar ability is presented in a New 
York recital next season by the Musi 
Foundation Artists Bureau 

[ should like very much t cal 
the concert 


| may be willing to attend, 1 
venient for me 
I should not care to receive al 
invitation for such a performance 
Should a solo recital by Theodor 
Ullmann be given in an auditorium | 
cated within a few miles of my home 
I would not be interested in at 
tending 
1 would like to hear him p 
there and my budget would pet 
mit me to buy a ticket pric 
—$1, —$2, —$3 


There is only one more question 

I would like to get in there about 

that piano. How did it sound dw 
ing intermission ? 
* 


The standees that begin to form 
a line days before the opening ot 
each Metropolitan Opera season 
no longer suffer the trials of en 
durance they used to. A system of 
co-operation now makes it pos 
sible for these determined 
fans to take it easier by working 
in shifts. This year, three women 
(one a grandmother) and one man 
were keeping vigil at the Broad 
way entrance to the house on Sat 


Ope Ta 


urday night before the Monday 
performance, but they cheerfully 
admitted that the absentee holders 


of the first two positions were tak 
ing deserved rest periods after 
having stood watch through Fri 
day night. 


<—_— 

















Three prominent violinists, Yehudi Menuhin and Ricardo Odnoposoff (left), 
and Bronislaw Gimpel (right), meet at a luncheon in Oslo. Robert Leoin, 
Mr. Odnoposoff's accompanist; and Abbey Simon, pianist, join in the fun 


Marguerite Piazza Finds Television 


A Steppingstone to Success in Music 


ARGUERITE PIAZZA is the 
M first, and thus far the only, 

celebrity to attain prominence 
in the field of serious music by way 
of television. The singing star of the 
NBC-TV Show of Shows owes her 
success, however, as much to years 
of hard work as to the magic medium 
of television. Her professional for- 
mula has nothing new in it: It con- 
sists of talent, study, a stiff upper lip, 
and luck. Neither does she suggest 
any new way of compounding the 
recipe, except to note that the first 
ingredient takes care of the last—if 
you pay careful attention to the 
middle ones. 

At 27, Miss Piazza could be de- 
scribed without prejudice as a thrush- 
of-all-trades. The list of operas in 
which she has sung leading roles in- 
cludes Madama _ Butterfly, Martha, 
Hansel and Gretel, The Abduction 
from the Seraglio, Faust, La Tra- 
viata, Pagliacci, The Secret of Suz- 
anne, Don Giovanni, The Marriage of 
Figaro, Carmen, The Magic Flute, 
Manon, and Fledermaus; and she has 
taken the parts of both Mimi and 
Musetta in La Bohéme. Besides four 
years of primacy as a television diva, 
her achievements include opera ap- 
pearances in a half-dozen states and 
assignments in radio, operetta, and 
straight plays, on and off Broadway. 

If Miss Piazza realizes her current 

ambition, Hollywood will be the next 
stop. She feels that her diversified 
background i insures a place for her in 
motion pictures, especially in view of 
the film colony’s recent experiments 
in serious music. 
_An_ only child, whose engineer 
father died when she was three, Miss 
Piazza was raised by relatives who 
quickly realized how talented she was. 
There was plenty of time for carefree 
childhood days, but at nine, which she 
feels was just about the right age, she 
went to a local singing teacher. For 
ten years she submitted to patient, 
diligent practice under skilled guid- 
ance 

The training began to pay off 
earlier than she expected. Her ability 
was so manifest that she was adimit- 
ted to Loyola University as a voice 
major at the exceptional age of 
fifteen. Later, at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, she studied with Pasquale 
Amato, former baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera. Like other college 
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students she went out for cheer lead- 
ing and was once crowned a queen 
of the Mardi Gras. 

In those years Miss Piazza was al- 
ready singing in public. Her Sundays 
were divided among New Orleans 
choir lofts. By taxi she commuted to 
Catholic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
and Methodist churches, offering solos 
in each. On other days she would sing 
in Jewish temples. Then she really 
launched her career .by winning the 
biennial contest sponsored by the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. 

She owes her best stroke of luck 
to an unknown NBC secretary who 
heard her singing in a bathtub. It 
happened at the Three Arts Club i 
New York—one of those incubators 
of embryo careers where young 
would-be professionals live while 
looking for that important first job. 
The network functionary knew her 
boss was looking for a soprano to fill 
the leading role in a projected Sig- 
mund Romberg series. She had heard 
the soprano’s voice around the club; 
it sounded good to her, and she told 
her boss about it. Intrigued, the NBC 
executive decided to check on this re- 
portedly remarkable voice. In what 
turned out to be a Cinderella tale, he 
found that it belonged to the same 
Marguerite Piazza he had heard and 





Marguerite Piazza chats with Max 
Liebman, Show of Shows producer 
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admired years before in New Orleans. 
She got the job. 

Later, when the opportunity for 
some valuable Broadway experience 
presented itself in the form of a role 
as Burgess Meredith’s leading lady, 
Miss Piazza could not resist. She got 
that job, too. Although the musical 
play was a failure, the reviewers 
agreed on the attributes of the female 
lead, and Max Liebman, who needed 
a soprano for a television show he 
was produced called Show of Shows, 
sent for her. The rest is history. Mr. 
Liebman’s production has set some 
kind of an endurance record for tele- 
vision, and Miss Piazza has been with 
it all the way. 

Off the screen, Miss Piazza now 
handles few demanding assignments, 
but no one doubts that she could if 
she wanted to. She is one of the few 
singers who has sung leading roles 
with both the Metropolitan Opera and 
the New York City Opera. Whether 
she will go on into motion pictures is 
anybody’s guess. She cannot say her- 
self, but she has conceded wistfully 
that if she did she would miss her 
television and recital audiences. 

In private life the soprano is Mrs. 
J. Graves McDonald. <A_ doting 
mother, she lives to point out with a 
smile that her son, J. Graves II, aged 
fifteen months, also sings—but not 
always on pitch. Mr. McDonald, a 
retired Memphis appliance distributor, 
has been her able right hand as agent 
and personal representative. They live 
in a comfortable duplex in Manhat- 
tan’s fashionable East Sixties, where 
Miss Piazza spends many off-duty 
hours in the kitchen. As a native of 
New Orleans and the niece of a well- 
known gourmet and restaurateur, she 
delights in cooking, and has evolved 
several formulas for tantalizing Cre- 
ole dishes. 


Szigeti in Premiere 
Of Martin Concerto 


Joseph Szigetti arrived here on 
Nov. 1 to open his American tour 
with the first American performances 
of Frank Martin’s Violin Concerto, 
with the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony on Noy. 13, 14, and 16. 
His eight-month swing through the 
Continent took him to the Interna- 
tional Festival at Paris, the Prades 
and Edinburgh Festivals, and cities 
in Switzerland, Belgium, The Nether- 
lands, Italy, Austria, and Turkey. 
After his forthcoming’ American tour, 
Mr. Szigetti will fly to the Orient, 
to open a two-month tour of Japan. 


World Premiere 


Scheduled by Stokowski 


Leopold Stokowski is off on a na- 
tionwide tour which will feature, 
among other events, the world pre- 
miere of Avshalomov’s The Taking of 
Tung-Kuan. His schedule includes ap- 
pearances in Urbana, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Houston, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Seattle and Cleveland. Among the 
works he has listed for performance 
are Monteverdi’s V espro, Wallingford 
Riegger’s Music for Brass Choir, 
Norman Dello Joio’s Serenade, Ibert’s 
Féerique, and Howard Hanson’s 


Drum Taps for Chorus, Baritone and 
Orchestra. 


Ormandy Decorated 
By French Ambassador 


Eugene Ormandy, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, has been made 
an officer in the French Legion of 
Honor. Ambassador Henri Bonnet 
awarded the medal to Mr. Ormandy in 
Washington, on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra’s first appearance 
in the nation’s capital, on Oct. 28. 





Victor Babin and Vitya Vronsky, en 
route for European engagements 


Ehrhardt To Stage 
Carmen in Chicago 


After an absence of twenty years 
Otto Ehrhardt is returning this sea- 
son to Chicago to stage Carmen tor 
the New York City Opera during its 
annual engagement there. He staged 
the Bizet opera for the company’s 
recent revival at the City Center in 
New York. 

Mr. Ehrhardt was stage director 
for the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany from 1930 to 1932. In the in- 
tervening years he spent three seasons 
at La Scala in Milan, where he staged 
several premieres and revivals, in- 
cluding a new production of Die 
Meistersinger, conducted by Wilhelm 
Furtwangler. 

He spent fifteen seasons with the 
Teatro Colén in Buenos Aires, pre- 
paring, among other productions, re- 
vivals of Gluck’s Armide, Verdi's Fal- 
staff, Strauss’s Salome, and Mozart’s 
Cosi Fan Tutte. 


Jacques Abram Brings Back 
New Piano Scores 


A five-foot stack of manuscripts 
came back to America with Jacques 
Abram after he wound up a seven- 
month European tour. The pianist 
had invited composers in several coun- 
tries to submit keyboard works to him 
for consideration. The response was 
more than he had bargained for. By 
January, when he will be heard at 
Town Hall, the pianist hopes to have 
worked his way through the composi- 
tions and selected the best for inclu- 
sion on his New York program. 


Victoria de los Angeles 
Returns from Abroad 


Victoria de los Angeles is back 
from an extensive tour through 
Europe and South America, in the 
course of which she sang her first 
Donna Anna in Don Giovanni, at Rio 
de Janeiro, and joined Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni in a recording of The Barber 
of Seville, at La Scala in Milan. Be- 
fore resuming her duties at the Metro- 
politan; the soprano is covering the 
first lap of her seasonal American con- 
cert schedule. 


George London 
Begins Concert Tour 


After appearing with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony in excerpts 
from Boris Godounoff, George Lon- 
don went to Williamsport, Penna., to 
sing the first of a score of concerts 
he is to give throughout the United 
States and Canada. The_bass-bari- 
tone will return to New York early 
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in December, where he will again ap- 
pear with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Recital Engagements 
Filled by Astrid Varnay 


Astrid Varnay returned from Europe 
on Oct. 20, and is now completing her 
American recital tour before joining 
the Metropolitan. Opera Company in 
New York next January. The only 
American ever to sing Briinnhilde and 
Isolde at Bayreuth, Miss Varnay has 
been engaged once again for the 1953 
festival as a leading soprano. She 
will sing eleven times in the forth- 
coming Bayreuth series, including the 
role of Ortrud in the opening-night re- 
vival of Lohengrin. 


Simoneau To Sing 
in Milan and Paris Operas 


After his appearance in the Little 
Orchestra performance of Berlioz’ 
.Enfance du Christ at Carnegie Hall 
on Dec. 15, Leopold Simoneau will 
depart for Europe for several sched- 
iled engagements. He will sing Ot- 
‘avio in the La Scala production of 
Jon Giovanni during January and 
‘ebruary, and he will take part in the 
Paris Opéra premiere of Stravinsky’s 
The Rake’s Progress in the spring. 


Kostelanetz To Fill 
South African Engagements 


Andre Kostelanetz will range from 
Scandinavia to South Africa next 
vear, filling conducting engagements in 
Oslo, Amsterdam, Paris, and London 
—where he will direct the Royal Phil- 
harmonic in a special coronation-week 


concert. After a summer visit, there 
for a series of out-of-door concerts, 
he goes to Johannesburg to lead the 
symphony orchestra there in a tour of 
the Union of South Africa. 


Porter Concerto Played 
By Paul Doktor in Europe 


Quincy Porter’s Concerto for Viola 
and Orchestra has been given its first 
European performance in Paris with 
Paul Doktor as soloist. Mr. Doktor 
also performed the work in Geneva 
during a recently concluded tour, 
which included performances of the 
Hoffmeister and Stamitz concertos 
at Lucerne and of the Viola Concerto 
of Alexander Rolla at Lausanne. 


In Briof 

Dorothy Dow, now a_ permanent 
member of La Scala in Milan, flew 
here from Milan for concert perform- 
ances of Milhaud’s Christopher Colum- 
bus with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. After an appearance with 
the Minneapolis Symphony she will 
fly back to Italy . . . Delia Rigal has 
returned from South America, where 
she sang in Buenos Aires and San- 
tiago, to take up her duties’ at the 
Metropolitan. 

Larry Adler, who has been per- 
forming the harmonica work recently 
composed for him by Ralph Vaughan 
Williams, has opened his current 
American tour in New Orleans... 
Steven Kennedy is flying to the West 
Coast to fulfill several singing engage- 








Mendelssohn Sonata 
Discovered by Menuhin 


San Francisco will hear the first 
American performance of a long-lost 
Violin Sonata in F by Mendelssohn 
which Yehudi Menuhin turned up in 
Europe earlier this year. The violin- 
ist who recently commemorated his 
25th anniversary as a concert artist, is 
keeping the source of his discovery a 
secret. Only last February he per- 
formed a rediscovered violin concerto 
by Mendelssohn, but he insists that the 
newly-found sonata came from an- 
other source. 





ments there ... Mildred Dilling re- 
turned from Europe on Oct. 20 and 
opened her current American tour in 
Media, Penna. 

Paul Breisach flew to Buenos Aires 
for a series of concerts after winding 
up his assignments with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Association... Grant 
Garnell pinch-hitted for John Brown- 
lee in an “operalogue” of Tosca at the 
Hotel Pierre on Oct. 28... Ellen 
Faull sang her fortieth performance as 
Donna Anna in Don Giovanni on Oct. 
24... Paul Aron has been heard in 
piano recitals over the radio stations 
of Cologne, Stuttgart, Munich, and 
Baden-Baden. His programs included 
works of Norman Dello Joio, Harold 
Shapero, and Lukas Foss. 

Brian Sullivan appeared as Eisen- 
stein in excerpts from Rosalinda at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on Oct. 31. The 
performance was in connection with a 
banquet sponsored by the Musicians’ 
Emergency Fund... David Lloyd 
sang in Jeanne d’Arc au Bucher, pre- 
sented in concert form on Nov. 14 by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
Eugene Ormandy . . . Henry L, Scott 
has begun a seasen that includes three 
consecutive appearances in Toronto 
next month . . . David Atkinson, bari- 
tone, will sing in the television per- 





Licia Albanese (Mrs. Joseph Gim- 
ma) with her son, born July 3 


formance of Leonard Bernstein's 
Trouble in Tahiti on Nov. 16, in 
which Seymour Lipkin will serve as 
assistant conductor to Mr. Bernstein. 
Ralph Berkowitz, dean of the Berk- 
shire Music Center at Tanglewor 
will have some two-dozen of his oil 
paintings on display from Jan. 9 
through 31 in a one-man show at 
Donovan Gallery in Philadelphia . . 
Julius Chajes played his own Piano 
Concerto with the Vienna Symphony 
during a recent European tour. The 
Detroit composer’s wife, Marguerite 
Kozenn was soprano soloist with the 
National Symphony of Paris in an 
all-American program . Walter 
Hautzig has returned from a Central 
American tour under the auspices of 
Concertos Daniel. He appeared four- 
teen times in recital and as soloist with 
orchestras in San Salvador, Guate- 
mala, and Mexico. After his Town 
Hall recital! on Dec. 15, the pianist 
will make a tour of Europe and Israel. 
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New York City Center 
Acquires New Director 


HE board of directors of the New York 

City Center has shown both wisdom and 
determination in creating the post of manag- 
ing director of all producing activities for 
Lincoln Kirstein. Wisdom, because the 
City Center has long needed someone to 
co-ordinate its tri-fold activities and Mr. 
Kirstein has almost unique qualifications for 
the task. Determination, because Mr. Kir- 
stein is a man of action, a passionate be- 
liever in the arts, an idealist who gets things 
done and is willing to fight for his ideas. 
He has a vast knowledge of the theatre in 
all its aspects; he has principles; and he 
knows how to maintain an artistic course 
through the tortuous seas of commercialism 
and competition and yet keep afloat. He 
may well add a new chapter to the achieve- 
ments of the New York City Center and 
revolutionize its scope and standards. 

The arts of the theatre do not exist in 
water-tight compartments. Opera, drama, 
and dance are as intimately connected as 
painting, sculpture, and the other arts. We 
may not want the Wagnerian Gesamtkunst- 
werk, but we have come to recognize that 
the creative spirit in mankind works in sev- 
eral fields at once... The student of cultural 
history finds that the new ideas that fructify 
artistic movements almost never appear in 
isolation but rather in wide distribution, like 
the seeds of a new harvest. They spread 
quickly from one art to another, taking new 
forms and acquiring new significance. 

In his books on the history of dance and 
the theatre Mr. Kirstein has revealed the 
breadth of his culture and understanding. 
While he was at Harvard he helped to es- 
tablish the magazine Hound and Horn, 
which introduced several brilliant new tal- 
ents to the literary world, and he was also 
one of the prime movers in founding the 
Harvard Society for Contemporary Art. 
But he was never merely an apostle of the 
“advanced.” Sensing that George Balan- 
chine was not only one of the great chore- 
ographers of our time but an instinctive 
guardian of the purest traditions of classical 
ballet technique, he persuaded him to come 
to the United States. Mr. Kirstein took a 
major role in establishing the School of 
American Ballet and the various companies 
in which its students have appeared, to- 
gether with other dancers. With his inti- 
mate knowledge of literature, drama, music, 
painting, and the other arts, Mr. Kirstein 
has been abreast of his times in everything 
he has done. Today, the New York City 
Ballet owes its existence and its artistic 
prestige mainly to two factors: the genius 
of George Balanchine and the vision and 
persistence of Lincoln Kirstein. 

In hoping for a new era at the City Cen- 
ter, we do not wish to be unjust to what 
has already been accomplished. The per- 
formances of such works as Berg’s Woz- 
zeck, and Bartok’s Bluebeard’s Castle by 
the New York City Opera are praiseworthy 
and idealistic ventures. Furthermore, the 
adventurous choreography of John Butler 
in the production of Bluebeard’s Castle, in 
which this gifted young artist employs some 
of the revolutionary principles of Martha 
Graham in the sphere of operatic dance- 
drama, shows that the company has its eyes 
open to the contemporary world of art. But 
Mr. Kirstein, with his powers of organiza- 
tion and aesthetic direction, can coalesce the 
departments of the City Center into some- 
thing unified. He can make it a true center 


of dance, music, and drama, in which all 
three are closely interrelated and mutually 
helpful. 


Our New Recording 
And High-Fidelity Department 


ITH this issue, Musical AMERICA 

introduces a new department devoted 
to phonograph recordings and high-fidelity 
reproducing equipment. We have added 
this feature as the result of mounting ev! 
dence that our readers are in the forefron 
of the vastly augmented buying public that 
has sprung up since the introduction of 
high-fidelity and long-playing records anc 
the superior playing and amplifying equip 
ment that came into being almost simul 
taneously. ; 

Technological progress in this field in 
recent years has brought with it a reviva 
of interest in recorded music which equals 
if it does not surpass, the furor created 
by the invention of the phonograph itself 
The virtual elimination of surface noise 
the greatly expanded dynamic and tre 
quency range, the reduction of blasting anc 
distortion, the truer reproduction of actua 
musical sounds, and the sense of presence 
which the new processes have made possibl 
have won over musicians and music-lovers 
alike to a listening medium that many pre 
viously regarded as a sometimes irritatingl) 
unsatisfactory makeshift. 

Several practical improvements also have 
stimulated the public appetite. The com 
bination of plastic construction and micro 
groove recording have made the new discs 
unbreakable, lightweight, and manageable in 
bulk. These factors also have made then 
considerably cheaper, and the buyer now 
vets far more for his money, not only in 
quality but also in quantity. In short, the 
phonograph record is now a wholly accept- 
able member of the musical household and 
is there, this time, to stay. 

A novel phase of the record revival is th 
technical and scientific curiosity it has kin 
dled among laymen. Every high-fidelity en 
thusiast is now an amateur audio engineer, 
and his home is a miniature laboratory. He 
takes endless pleasure in tinkering with his 
equipment, improving it and comparing it to 
that of his friends. He is ever alert for 
new ideas in speaker cabinets, pick-ups, 
stvli, preamps, and whatnot, and he talks 
clibly about temperature compensated oscil 
lators, cathode follower outputs and_ like 
esoterica as if they were subjects for ordi 
nary conversation. 

Many of our readers are in this category. 
Many of them, too, are simple, unscientific 
music-lovers who are happy just to have fine 
music finely reproduced in their homes. To 
both of these groups, we hope our new de- 
partment will be of some value. 


Radio Note (Sour ’) 


F the radio stations of the country re 

ceived no more mail than we have so far 
as a result of our editorial plea several 
weeks ago that music-lovers make their 
tastes known to the broadcasters, we see 
very little hope for a mandatory improve- 
ment in the programming of serious music. 

To date this paper has not had one com- 
munication indicating enthusiasm for a cru- 
sade. Can the broadcasters be right in their 
impression that nobody really cares? We 
can only hope that readers have been hoard- 
ing their inky ammunition for the target 
and have had none to spare for us. 
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Letters to the Editor 








Musicians Organization for Peace 
SIR: 

The Musicians’ Organization for Peace was 
formed, rather more than a year ago, on the initia- 
tive of two celebrated musicians—Sir Adrian 
Boult, the conductor, and Arthur Benjamin, the 
composer. Their personal sense of the growing 
danger of a third world war, and their belief in 
the necessity for musicians, as for the members 
of all the professions, to organize themselves in 
resistance to it, resulted in the first meeting of 
M. O. P. at Friends’ House on June 10, 1951, and 
in the declaration to which that meeting gave 
assent. 

The declaration was cast in the broadest pos- 
sible terms, free of all political complexion and 
addressed to men of good will throughout the 
world. It defined the main tasks as: the breaking 
lown of suspicion and the encouragement of free 
ind friendly intermingling of “eg oat and the 
irging of the Governments of the Great Powers 
to settle their differences by peaceful negotiation, 
1owever arduous and taxing to the patience this 
may be, and to view their problems in terms of 
1uman values rather than of national prestige. 

The M. O. P. is a body of musicians of all re- 
ligious and political faiths and from all branches 
ot the profession, inspired by one common motive 
—the revolt against war. We believe that peace is 
1{ paramount importance in the first place to the 
security of society and in the second to the un- 
hampered development of the arts within it, and 
we are convinced that the final word lies with the 
common people—everywhere. Peace can be achieved 
not by Governments alone but by the conscience 
and the enlightenment of the public, to whose in- 
fluence—whether for good or for evil—they always 
have in the last resort to bow. England is a coun- 
try by tradition democratic. Many times previously 
it has raised a voice in protest against falsehood 
and inhumanity. Now at one of the greatest crises 
in its history, when rearmament is crippling the 
economy of the nation, and the hopes of a better 
social life are giving way to despair at the pros- 
pect of wholesale destruction, that voice needs to 
be heard again and we of M.O.P. see it as our 
principal duty, whether acting independently or in 
conjunction with other bodies of like mind, to 
ensure that it is indeed heard. 

We invite all musicians to join us. We invite 
all laymen to note our existence, our basis and 
our aims, 

Chairman 


London 


F. MERRICK, 


(Also signed by Sir Adrian Boult, president ; 
Sir Arnold Bax, Paul Beard, Arthur Benjamin, 
Benjamin Britten, Edward Clark, Edward Dent 
Gerald Finzi, Scott Goddard, Maurice Jacobson, 
Parry Jones, Humphrey Lyttelton, William Par- 
sons, Peter Pears, Sir Hugh Roberton, Thomas 
Russell, Cyril Scott, Lennox Berkeley, and Michael 
Tippett, vice- presidents. ) 


Michigan Opera Singers 
To THe Epirtor: 

The Detroit Grand Opera gf oan co-op- 
erating with the Detroit Public Library, is seek- 
ing help in assembling names of all Michigan 
singers who have appeared in public performances 
of grand or light opera anywhere in the world. 

To be included a singer must either be a native 
of the state or have resided in a Michigan city 
or town, if only for a brief period. Foreign-born 
residents are included in the latter category. Eligi- 
bility also includes at least one professional public 
appearance in an opera role, no matter how small. 
Present addresses and occupations of living sing? 
ers, with other information of interest; a clear, 
glossy photographic print; and birth and death 
dates of deceased singers are desired. 

Communications should be sent to the Detroit 
Grand Opera Association, 3163 Guardian Bldg. 

Mary HuMPHREY 
Detroit 


Paris Festival 
Dear Sirs: 

It is a late date to be commenting on the July 
issue of MusicaL America, but I have just had 
the opportunity to read the review of the Paris 
Festival by Mr. Pendleton and Mr. Everett Helm. 
I am sure that I speak for a majority of the 
Parisian musicians in commending Mr. Helm’s 
criticism. His view is penetrating and very just! 
He hit the nail on the head. 

Mary JANE Corry 
Parts 


November 15, 1952 
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WHAT THEY READ TWENTY YEARS AGO 


Modernism Indicted 


“Where are the masterpieces which the freedom 
and inspiration of a new era were to bring forth? 
The modernists have made a pitiful showing 
: Along certain lines progress has been made. 
The science of music has advanced, but the art 
of music has retrogressed . We rely too much 
on textbooks, on the collection and collation of 
facts, on things which are accessible to all. We 
confuse the craftsman with the creator ... We 
have witnessed a striking decay in taste, style, and 
platform manner Change has been confused 
with progress, and a perverse delight is taken in 
doing ‘the opposite’ with originality . . . We have 
given our souls away.” (From an article by D.C. 
Parker, Scottish music critic.) 


Invading Alien Territory 


It’s whispered that the English newspapermen 
are much upset, in these days of not too many 
available jobs, at Sir Landon Ronald’s writing 
music criticism for the London News Chronicle. 
As principal of the Guild Hall Music Hall, con 
ductor and composer, Sir Landon has, in their 
opinion, enough to do without entering the ranks 
of journalism. (Mephisto’s Musings.) 


Could Be 


Arnold Schonberg is reported to have said that 
“Infant prodigies are remarkable for already being 
as untalented at six years of age as most people 
are at sixty.” 


Verdi for an Anniversary 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza opened the golden anniver- 
sary season of the Metropolitan Opera with Ver- 
di’s Simon Boccanegra, in which Lawrence Tibbett 
sang the title role, Maria Muller was Maria, 
Giovanni Martinelli took the part of Gabriele 
Adorno, and Ezio Pinza that of Fiesco. Tullio 
Serafin conducted. 


Foundry Fright 


In the National Symphony’s second concert of 
the season, Hans Kindler frightened the more 
staid of the Washington patrons half to death 
with Mossoloff’s Iron Foundry and then sent them 
scuttling home in the middle of the program by 
playing it again. 


They’re Still Modern 


Nicolas Slonimsky conducted the Pan-American 
Chamber Orchestra in a program of modern music 
by such composers as Silvestre Revueltas, Henry 
Cowell, Heitor Villa-Lobos, Charles Ives, Jerome 
Moross, Alejandro Caturla, and Wallingford Rieg- 
ger. Paula Lawrence was the soloist in Moross’ 
cantata Those Everlasting Blues. 


What Became of Both? 


So Mussolini has decided that the Fascist song, 
Giovinezza, is not good enough to be Italy’s 
national hymn. . . . He has commissioned Umberto 
Giordano to write a new one. . . . Giordano has a 
better chance of supplying what Il Duce wants 
than many a finer Italian composer of modern 
stripe ; for a song of this kind, a rousing melody is 
needed. But Giordano is 65 years old. The Fascist 
song to be discarded is Giovinezza, or Youth. Is 


Giordano then, at 65, a logical choice? (Mephis 
Musings. ) 


Orchestra of Unemployed 


Twenty concerts will be given this season in 
the Metropolitan Opera House by the 200-piec« 
Musicians Symphony, similar to concerts presented 
by the same body last year. They will utilize the 


services of unemployed musicians, and the money 
paid into the box office will go into the pockets 
of the players, it is cceuial Conductors will be 
Frederick Stock, Vladimir Golschmann, Artur 


Rodzinski, Fritz Reiner, Ernest Schelling, Sandor 
Harmati, Sir Hamilton Harty, and Carl Alwin 
The two last-named will appear for the first time 


in New York. 


Pre-Menotti Milestone 


The world premiere of Charles Wakefield 
Cadman’s miniature ¢ oe ra, - Willow Tree, w 
given on a nation-wide WE network on Oct. 3 
It is the first te Pte work written in thi 
country expressly for the microphone. Under 
Cesare Sodero the opera was su | Muri 
Wilson, Veronica Wiggins, Fred Huff nith, and 
Theodore Webb, accompanied by the NB Syn 
phony Occupying somewhat less thar hal 
hour, Mr. Cadman’s opera was skillfully presente 


Twice-Twenty Years Ago 

NEW STAR SHINES IN OPENING 
NIGHT AT METROPOLITAN (Headline) 
Lucrezia Bori captivates audience in title role ot 
Manon Lescaut—an important acquisition to the 


company .. Her triumph was an assured t 
by the close of the second act. She is notable 
artist now and will develop into a greatet! mK Phe 
cast in this revival of the Puccini opera al 
included Enrico Caruso and Antonio Scotti. The 
tenor was in superb voice, and Mr. Scotti’s deline 


ation of Lescaut was a little masterpi 
acterization 





On The Front Cover: 


INKA MILANOV for the third ti 


the leading soprano role in an opening-nig 


production at the Metropolitan Opera House wher 
she sang in La Forza del Destino on Nov. 10 
Only seven other sopranos can claim to 


ive dupli 
cated or exceeded this record The Yugoslavia 
soprano was born in Zagreb. Her vocal teachers 
included Milka Ternina, and she made her debut 
in 1927 in Ljubljana. For nine years she was 
leading soprano of the Zagreb Opera. During th 
1936-37 season she sang in Prague, in Vienna 


(under Bruno Walter), and at the Salzburg Fes 
tival (under Arturo Toscanini). On Dec 13, 1937, 
she _— her debut at the Metropolitan, as Leonora 
in Trovatore. Since that time, with the excep 


hg of a few seasons when she remained 

Europe, Miss Milanov has been one of the 
company’s leading sopranos. She has filled numer 
ous contert and orchestra engag h 
made many recordings, and she is in the cast 

the new RCA Victor version of I! Trovatore 
(Photograph by Sedge Le Blang, New York.) 
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Unusual Recitals Add Interest to Boston Scene 


By Cyrus Durcin 
Boston 
OR sheer interest of unfamiliar 
music, we shall have no more un- 
usual program this autumn than 
the song recital by Rhodora Buckle 
Smith, soprano, at Brown Hall on 
Oct. 21. The wife of Warren Storey 
Smith, Boston composer, critic, and 
pedagogue, Mrs. Smith spent ‘much 
time and effort in securing the music 
for her list, which she sang intelli- 
gently and skilfully, to piano accom- 

paniments by John Moriarty. 
Perhaps most interesting of all were 
eleven songs by Fanny Hensel, the 
much-overshadowed sister of Felix 
Mendelssohn. That composer once 
wrote to his parents that Fanny had 
no true vocation for composition, a 
statement that could be ascribed to 
jealousy, since these songs indicate a 
powerful and original talent. The re- 
mainder of the program was given to 
Haydn, early Alban Berg, Schonberg, 

and Mahler. 

have never heard Claudio Arrau 
play better than he did when he 
opened the 1952-53 Aaron Richmond 
Celebrity Series at Jdtdan Hall on 
Oct. 19. Each work was splendidly 
set forth by the pianist in terms of 


brilliant technique and imaginative 
re-creation. 
David Barnett, a member of the 


music faculty of both Wellesley Col- 
lege and the New England Conserva- 
tory, delighted the musical segment of 
this town with a concert of French 
piano music at Jordan Hall on Oct. 


22. His program was somewhat 
chronological, designed to show how 
Gailic keyboard music flowered from 
Couperin into the modern art of 


Fauré, Chabrier, Debussy, Ravel, 
Honegger, Milhaud, Poulenc, and 
others. All the music was delicately 


and sensitively performed. 

José Iturbi made another of his 
occasional appearances here on Oct. 
24, before a small audience at Sym- 
phony Hall. The pianist was at his 
best in pieces by Albéniz, Granados, 
and Falla. 

Victoria de los Angeles, appearing 
at Symphony Hall on Oct. 26, dis- 
played her lovely soprano voice and 
accomplished executant powers in 
miscellaneous art songs and Spanish 
numbers. The evening before at Jor- 
dan Hall, Josh White, that enjoyable 
balladeer, kept a large audience rapt 
with a varied program. 


Society for Early Music 


The Cambridge Society for Early 
Music, an outgrowth of the now de- 
funct Cambridge Collegium Musicum, 
devoted itself mostly to Bach at the 
first of three concerts, on Oct. 27, in 
Sanders Theatre, Cambridge. The 
artists were Erwin Bodky, now gen- 
eral director and harpsichordist ; Ruth 
Posselt, violinist, as guest soloist ; 
Richard 3urgin, George Zazov sky, 
and Harry Dickson, violinists; Eu- 
gene Lehner, violist; Samuel Mayes, 
cellist; and Georges Moleux, double- 
bass player. 

Fania Chapiro proved herself one 


of the most talented pianists to be 
heard here in years, when she made 
her Jordan Hall debut on Oct. 28. At 
her best, she played with a resounding 
technique, a sweeping command of 
line, and excellent rhythm. At other 
times she played too loud and too fast. 
distorting phrasing and rhythms. 

In his debut at Jordan Hall on Oct. 
9, young Herman Gantt, bass-baritone, 
showed promise in every department 
of the art singer’s requirements. His 
voice was large, his temperament 
positive, and his over-all grasp of 
style intelligent. 

The season’s first free concert in a 
series made possible by the Fanny 
Peabody Mason Music Foundation 
gave this town the first glimpse and 
hearing of the Euzkadi Basque musi- 
cians and dancers. Jordan Hall not 
only was filled, but hundreds of peo- 
ple were turned away. 

Doriot Anthony, the new first flutist 
of the Boston Symphony, had her 
innings—and very successful innings, 
too !—at the third program in the Fri- 
day-Saturday series at Symphony 
Hall, on Oct. 17 and 18. She took the 
prominent flute part in the B minor 
Suite of Bach, doing it all admirably, 
and in the displayful last movement 
giving a fine exhibition of virtuosity. 

The program otherwise consisted of 
Roussel’s early ballet suite, Le Festin 
de l’Araignée (unaccountably never 
before played by this orchestra), Cop- 
land’s ballet Appalachian Spring, and 
the Emperor Concerto of Beethoven, 
with Lélia Gousseau making her Bos- 


ton debut as piano soloist. Charles 


Munch conducted. 


French Pianist in Debut 


Miss Gousseau’s performance was 
disappointing. She proved herself a 
pianist of fluent though curiously un- 
even technique, but of distinction, 
warmth, and musical personality there 
was none. 

Mr. Munch deserved a_ special 
award for giving us Roussel’s de- 
lectable and finely-spun music. The 
performance was a marvel of subtlety 
and glowing color and of the a 
rhythmic mastery. Mr. Munch wi 
also in control of the American rhyth- 
mic basis of Appalachian Spring. A 
good many Europeans might find tl 
idiom baffling. 

Richard Burgin, concertmaster and 
associate conductor of the orchestra, 
made his first appearance of the se: 
son on the conductor’s stand on Oct. 
24 and 25. As usual, he chose a pri 
gram of ‘interesting and largely ut 
familiar works, which he directe:| 
with extraordinary skill, both 
technician and interpreter. The lis 
in order, was Hindemith’s Concert 
for Organ and Chamber Orchestra 
Vaughan Williams’ Fantasia on 
Theme by Thomas Tallis (performe | 
in honor of the composer’s eightiet 
birthday) ; Mahler’s Songs of a Way 
farer, with Eunice Alberts, contraltc, 
as soloist; and the Fifth Symphony c 
Shostakovich. 

Hindemith’s piece is well-mad 
brisk and astringent, and full « 
“sound”. The soloist was the esteeme:| 
E. Power Biggs. Mahler’s glorious 
song cycle, unheard here for man 
years, was superbly done, Miss Al 
berts singing with a gorgeous ton 
and infinite feeling. The Tallis Fan 
tasia showed the Boston strings a 
their rich, deep best. 





San Francisco Opera Season Ends 


By Marsory M. FisHer 


San Francisco 
HE San Francisco Opera Com- 
[rans s thirtieth subscription series 
ended with a sumptuous, excel- 
lently sung presentation of Monte- 
mezzi’s The Love of Three Kings, 
with Dorothy Kirsten giving her finest 
performance here in the role of Fiora. 
There was conviction in her acting 
and singing, and she won the biggest 
ovation of the evening from one of 
the season’s most enthusiastic audi- 
ences. 

Brian Sullivan made his debut here 
in the role of Avito. His striking 
physique and virile voice made a 
splendid impression, further enhanced 
by above-average acting. Whether 
nerves, international emotional stress, 
or insecure production was respon- 
sible for some undesirable sounds on 
high tones—completely changing his 
vocal timbre—could not be determined 
on the basis of a single performance. 

Robert Weede, who has been do- 
ing some of the finest work of his 
career this season, was a remarkably 
handsome and sympathetic Manfredo. 
No more beautiful vocalism has been 
heard all season than his. 

Nicola Rossi-Lemeni seemed less at 
home in the role of the blind Archi- 
baldo than in those of Mefistofele and 
Don Giovanni. While he offered an 
impressive, highly intelligent perform- 
ance, the voice lacked the power and 
depth to make the lowest notes as 
thrilling as they might have been. 

Virginio Assandri was a satisfac- 
tory Flaminio. Other parts were tak- 
en by Caesar Curci, Thelma Votipka, 
Karen Larsen, Sybil Louise Knapp, 
and Eileen Baldwin. Fausto Cleva did 
notably well as condustor and Ar- 
mando Agnini staged the opera most 
impressively. 

An extra evening performance on 
Oct. 16 brought Cavalleria Rusticana 
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and Pagliacci, with some strange 
casting. Most successful was Fedora 
Barbieri’s Santuzza. The contralto 
did not quite reach the top notes on a 
couple of occasions, but her dramatic 
intensity, voluptuous voice, and acting 
powers brought her a triumph only a 
bit less brilliant than had her debut 
as Azucena the preceding week. Thel- 
ma Votipka made a real character 
out of Mamma Lucia, and Mario del 
Monaco was excellent as Canio. 

Jan Peerce (Turiddu), Ralph Her- 
bert (Alfio), Margaret Roggero 
(Lola), Frank Guarrera (Tonio), 
Bidu) Sayao (Nedda), and Frank 
Valentino (Silvio) were heard to bei- 
ter advantage in their roles in other 
operas. Mr. Assandri was adequate 
as Beppe. 

Adler and Kritz Conduct 

The chorus work was a credit to 
the group and its director, Kurt Her- 
bert Adler, who also conducted the 
Mascagni opera. Karl Kritz conduct- 
ed Pagliacci with good orchestral re- 
sults. 

An extra (and third) Aida, with 
Fedora Barbieri replacing Blanche 
Thebom as Amneris and Nicola Mos- 
cona replacing Italo Tajo as Ramfis, 
entertained a Saturday night audience 
on Oct. 18. Miss Barbieri’s voice 
lacked its usual rich lustre, but her 
work was intelligent and her deport- 
ment and costumes in excellent taste. 
Mr. Moscona was in particularly good 
voice and added dignity to the role 
of Ramfis. 

The final performance of the sea- 
son was the Sunday matinee on Oct. 
19, when Don Giovanni was given 
a second time, with Mr. Rossi-Lemeni 
again an incomparable Don and Mr. 
Tajo, in his very best form, an ex- 
cellent Leporello. Mary Curtis and 
Brenda Lewis were again notable as 
Donna Anna and Donna Elvira. Cast 
changes from the preceding perform- 
ance brought the Don Ottavio of Eu- 


gene Conley, not the ideal Mozart 
tenor, and the Masetto of Ralph Her- 
bert, who gave a thoroughly accepta- 
ble characterization, and had the ideal 
Zerlina of 
number. 
Herbert Graf’s stage direction was 
excellent in its use of the limited 
stage space available—limits imposed 
by Richard Rychtarik’s new setting 
with its projected backgrounds. The 
set consisted of three arches behind 
balustrades, with steps leading up to 
them, and no amount of projected 
scenery on the screens within the 
arches could prevent visual monotony. 
There was uncertainty in all but the 
graveyard scene as to whether the ac- 
tion was taking place indoors or out. 
The presence of chandeliers overhang- 
ing every scene (including the ceme- 
tery!) added to the visual confusion. 
The projected scenes, painted on glass, 
were sometimes pictorially effective. 
At other times there was some ques- 
tion as to what the intention was. 
Projected scenery undoubtedly  per- 


3idu Sayao as his opposite 


mits the cutting of costs, but it should 
be encouraged only if it means mor 
new operas in the repertoire. 

Another noble effort that came of 
less successfully than it should hav: 
was the Opera Guild’s annual Fol d 
Rol in the Civic Auditorium. Artists 
co-operated with good will; John 
3rownlee came to town to be mastet 
of ceremonies; thousands bought 
tickets. But the patrons at the tables 
were more interested in their own 
conversation than in the show, and 
too few stopped talking to listen to 
the program. It will be surprising :! 
the artists consent to participate im 
another such evening unless the serv 
ing of food and drink is eliminated 

When all is said and done, the sea 
son was one of marked interest. Its 
high points — Mefistofele, Don Gio 
vanni, Il Tabarro, and L’Amore dei 
Tre Re—were better and more numer 
ous than usual. Its low points can 
be forgotten; there were enough in 
termediate ones to sustain a_ high 
average for the season. 





San Francisco 
Sees Spanish Dancers 


San Francisco.—Late in October, 
the José Greco Spanish Ballet moved 
into the Curran Theatre for a stay of 
a fortnight, and its rhythmic, fast- 
moving, and colorful show has won 
much praise. 

Alice Ehlers, harpsichordist, and 
Alex Murray, violinist, are playing a 
series of three recitals devoted to 
sonatas of Bach and Mozart at the 
Museum of Art. 

The first solo recital of the season 
was given by Helga Gorlin, an experi- 
enced Swedish soprano from the 
Royal Opera in Stockholm. She was 
most pleasing in the folk songs and 
art songs of her native land. Henrietta 
Harris, who made her recital debut in 
the Marines Memorial Theatre, dis- 
closed a voice of as yet unrealized po- 
tentialities. On Oct. 24, Sylvia Jen- 
kins, an eighteen-year-old pianist who 
has already won several awards and 


made some orchestral appearances, 
played her third recital in the Marines 
Memorial Theatre. Htr performances, 
while still musically immature, gave 
evidence of her mastery of the key 
board and her ability to produce beau 
tiful tones. 

—Maryory M. FIsHER 


Assistant Conductor 
Appointed in Kansas City 


Kansas City.— The Kansas City 
Philharmonic has announced _ that 
Raymond Cutting will serve this sea 
son as director of the Philharmonik 
chorus and as assistant to Han 
Schwieger, conductor of the orches 
tra. Mr. Cutting was previously as 
sistant conductor for a thirteen-week 
summer season at the North Shore 
Music Theatre in the Round at High 
land Park in Chicago. He will pre 
pare the Kansas City Philharmonic 
chorus for a December performance 
of Mendelssohn’s Elijah, 
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LATEST HIGH-FIDELITY EQUIPMENT SHOWN AT FOURTH AUDIO FAIR 


N the fourth annual Audio Fair, 
Drei in New York from Oct. 29 

through Nov. 1 at the Hotel New 
Yorker, the makers of every variety 
of high-fidelity audio equipment dem- 
onstrated their latest and best prod- 
ucts for spectators totaling more than 
15,000. The fair was held in conjunc- 
tion with the annual convention of the 
Audio Engineering Society, the pro- 


fessional group at the core of this 
relatively new industry. 

Two full floors of the hotel were 
given over to the exhibitors, both 


manufacturers and distributors, who 
filled their space with impressive 
sights and sounds. A viscous crowd 
flowed unevenly through the corridors 
from room to room, and the space not 
filled by spectators was saturated with 
sound—high-fidelity in carload lots. 
Such was the assault on the ear that 


one exhibitor, whose display, unlike 
most, was silent, advertised “Free 
Aspirin.” 


The purpose of the Audio Fair was 
to bring before the public audio 
equipment designed largely for home 
use—components whose quality is far 
higher than those of the ordinary 
commercial radio and phonograph and 
which can be combined to suit indi- 
vidual tastes and bank accounts. The 
displays were intended, therefore, not 
so much to provoke wonder as to dis- 


play wares. Although there was a 
good showing of new designs and 
technical improvements, one saw 


many tamiliar and established designs, 
sufficiently good to resist change; 
only rarely were there spectacular 
innovations. 

The fair underscored the fact that 
high fidelity, not long ago an esoteric 
plaything of the engineers, has _be- 
come public property. In this case, 
to be sure, the public remains a minor- 
ity group but of sufficient size to have 
caused a phenomenal growth in the 
industry and a resultant emphasis on 
effective research. 


Fascination of Binaural Sound 


The most fascinating demonstra- 
tions in the fair were those of binau- 
ral, or two-eared, sound. A_ sound 
originating from any point not di- 
rectly in front of, or behind, a listen- 
er will reach each ear with different 
intensity, different timing, and a dif- 
ference in phase. These “cues” are 
used by the ear and brain to provide 
a sense of space and a kind of hear- 
ing perspective. In ordinary sound 
reproduction this perspective is lost 
since everything is channeled through 
one the loudspeaker. Such 
hearing is essentially one - eared, or 
monaural, and is a fundamental cause 
of the artificiality of reproduced 
sound. The difference between the two 
types of hearing is roughly analogous 
to the difference between an ordinary 
and a stereoscopic photograph. If at a 
concert or in a_ conversation-filled 
room one ear is closed off with the 
palm of the hand, the sound suffers 
an astonishing loss of clarity and 
even an apparent loss of quality. This 
is exactly what a broadcast or record- 
ing microphone does as it picks up the 
sound. 


source, 


To restore the sense or illusion of 
space it is necessary to pick up sound 
with two separate microphones and, 
using appropriate equipment, to re- 
produce the two sounds independently 
and simultaneously from __ positions 


_ John Urban, an engineer, was experiment- 
ing with high fidelity for many years before 
the present vogue. le is on the board of 
directors of the Dessoff Choirs. 
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Demonstrations of binaural sound 


prove most fascinating in event 
attended by 15,000 spectators 


By Joun Ursan 


corresponding roughly to the positions 
of the original pair of microphones. 
In theory, the most effective means 
of accomplishing this would be to use 
two microphones about six inches 
apart, separated by a head-like object 
(for the sound “shadow’’). The sound 
would be reproduced by means of 
earphones, since the ears would be 
spaced corresponding to the original 
microphones. This method was dem- 
onstrated at the fair by several exhib- 
itors, to the great delight of all who 
could listen. But no one wants ear- 
phones for music, and two loudspeak- 
ers can be used with similar binaural 
effectiveness and far greater repro- 
ductive quality. In order to do this, 
the engineers place their twin micro- 
phones much farther apart and pro- 
ject the sound through tv. peakers 
correspondingly placed. 


Recording Binaural Sound 


Binaural sound can be recorded on 
disks or magnetic tape or transmitted 
by radio. Two manufacturers of tape 
recorders, Ampax and Magnecord, 
are producing binaural machines using 
a double recording head working on 
both sides of one tape. When pro- 
jected through appropriate speaker 
systems, such a recording has a start- 
ling realism and clarity. However, if 
binaural sound is to have any sizable 
effect on recorded music it will prob- 
ably be through disk recordings, be 
cause of the convenience of their pro- 
luction and use. Emory Cook has 
developed a technique for the simul- 
taneous cutting of two. sets of 
grooves, one beginning at the outside 
of the disk and one halfway toward 
the center. The resulting record is 
played back with a twin-headed pick- 
up (as illustrated on this page), de- 
signed by the Livingston Electronic 
Corporation in co-operation with Mr. 
Cook. 


r 





New twin-headed 


Actually there is nothing new about 
the principle of binaural sound, Ex- 
periments in this direction have been 
made over the past twenty years, and 
as long ago as the 1933 World’s Fair 
in Chicago it was demonstrated by the 
Bell Telephone Company. Broadcasts 
are practical and have been made ex 
perimentally for some time, the most 
recent being those by station WQOXR 
in New York, in conjunction with the 


Audio Fair. In these broadcasts one 
signal was transmitted on the AM 
channel and the other on the FM 
channel. There was no question that 


the effect of realism was enormously 
enhanced, even with the use of two 


small radios to receive the separate 
signals. In the future, simultaneous 
transmission of two signals on one 


broadcasting channel will be possible 
through “multiplexing,” the means 
whereby multiple telephone conversa 
tions are carried simultaneously by 
one cable. 

The present interest in binaural re- 
production lies in the fact that it is 
no longer a laboratory curiosity but 
has now become generally available 
The clarity and sense of presence 
achieved binaurally may have as far 
reaching an effect on recording and 
broadcasting as did the development 
of long-playing disks and frequency 
modulation. The revealing quality of 
the new medium also may have a pro- 
found effect upon both performance 
and recording technique. 


Equipment Soon Available 


Binaural recordings on disks have 
been made already, and the equipment 
for their will soon be generally 
available. It would be hazardous to 
predict what place the new system 
will have in the near future. It seems 
unlikely that any large number of 
people will be willing to acquire suit 
able equipment, since it involves some 


use 
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pick-up developed by Livingston Electronic Corporation 
to play two sets of grooves recorded simultaneously for binaural effect 


trouble and expens At the sai 
time, the virtues binaural ind 
are sufficient to lift it well out t 


gadget category 

Most of the speaker enclosures at 
the fair, especially those 
demonstration, were big, « 


in use 
, ch 
expensive. They were also very 


i SV, al 


The big boxes delighted some people 
and dismayed others. For the di 
mayed there was hope and suppor 
however. While a certain a1 
pure size is necessary to et { 
sound irom a speaker, excellent 
sults have been achieved i nm ex 
traordinarily small space 

The enclosure, or baffle, 
a speaker is housed constitute ne 
the recurrent problems of 
production, and the variet 
tions offered is enougl 1 


the amateur 

As of now, the “infinite” baffle and 
the bass reflex art 
to the folded-hort school 


claims, with some justice, that it il 
rattle your china better t | 
else These complication i 
the fact that even the be peak 
in the world (and there are s¢ 
claimants to this title) is totall 
effective in the ba itil the 
frequency vibrations of the cone are 
reinforced and projected by a ca 
fully designed enclosure 

As enclosures have become bette 
they have grown larger, to the ] 
where few have space to live witl 
such monsters. Happily, some « 
neers—probably living in small apar 
ments—have taced the quest 
how to find the smallest effective 
space lor a Sj aker’s needs Three 
different compenies displayed — the 
designs at the fair; several of the 
baffles, using good eight-inch speakers 
like the Wharfedale or Universit 
Diffusicone-8, were small enoug! 
fit into a fair-sized bookshelf. The 
bass response of these midgets was 
generally equal or superior to that 
the usual twelve-inch speaker in a 


standard bass-reflex enclosure 
The stylus, once called the ne 
got its proper share of attention at 


the fair. It not only plays a large 
part in the quality of sound produce 
but it also determines how soon re 
ords will be worn to the point of bh 
coming unbearably noisy and d 


torted. In the future I hope to discuss 


this point at greater length 1 
benefit of those who have not vet 
coped with the problem of keepi 
their vinylite records from wearit 


r the 


For now | will content myself wit 
the flat statement that nothing will 
but a good diamond stylus; the ev 


dence must follow later 

The makers of pickup cartridge 
and styli showed their latest improve 
ment Harold Weiler 
his device for microscopically me 
ing the wear of a stylus. Use of thn 
system enables one to catch the culpt 
before it has become offensive 


demonstrate | 


The most arresting development i 
pickups was the Weathers FM 
tem. Using a new approach to the 


problem, it operates with a pressur 
of only one gram. I heard a det 


stration of a record that had beet 
played more than 5,000 times It still 
sounded fine. The pickup is quite 
expensive, however, even as gor 1 one 
go 
It would be impossible in this spa 

to note, let alone discuss, the variet 
of pickups, tuners, amplifiers, sp 


ers, and other equipment demonstrat 
which helped to make such a succes 


of the fair. These categories w 
bear discussion at greater lengt! 
the future 
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Reossini's William Tell 
In Full-Length Recording 


Rossini: William Tell. Rosanna Car- 
teri (Matilda) and Graziella Sciutti 
(Jemmy), sopranos; Miti Truccato 
Pace (Hedwig), mezzo-soprano; 
Mario Filippeschi (Arnold), Tom- 
maso Soley, and Antonio Pirino, 
tenors; Giuseppe Taddei (Tell), 
baritone ; George Tozzt, Plimo 
Clabassi, Fernando Corerra, and 
Mario Zorgniotti, basses. Chorus 
and orchestra of Radio Italiana, 
Mario Rossi conducting. (Cetra- 
Soria 1232, $23.80.) 


Cetra-Soria, whose release of Don 
Carlo has brought its list of Verdi 
operas up to an even dozen, has taken 
a similar proprietary view of the 
works of Rossini. I! Barbiere di 
Siviglia and La Cenerentola are al- 
ready in its catalog, and Il Signor 
Bruschino and L’Italiana in Algeri 
are being added this season. Mean- 
while William Tell, the longest, and 
in the minds of many the greatest, of 
the Rossini operas has been made 
available for the American audience, 
which has not heard the full work 
since its last Metropolitan revival in 
1931. 

William Tell is not only long, it is 
massive in proportions and majestic 
in scale. The ensembles in which the 
score abounds are characterized by a 
breadth of style and a heroic man- 
ner that require music of longer dura- 
tion, higher range, and louder volume 
than is usual in Rossini’s operas. 
Apart from Matilda’s familiar aria 
Selve opaca and a few widely scat- 
tered passages, there is nothing of 
intimacy, but almost every moment of 
the score is noble and beautiful. 

An ideal cast for William Tell is 
something to be dreamed of rather 
than achieved; but Cetra-Soria has 
done very well. The 23-year-old so- 
prano Rosanna Carteri sings with ex- 
quisitely moving spinto style, and is 
clearly becoming one of the most 
valuable Italian singers of the young- 
er generation, Giuseppe Taddei has 
the requisite feeling for style to make 
the title role effective, and Mario 
Filippeschi has the _ indestructible 
voice to hurl out high Cs and hold 
up his end of the ensembles, if not 
the felicity of musicianship Giovanni 
Martinelli’s records, dating from the 
1931 metropolitan revival, show. The 
American-born bass George Tozzi 
and the young mezzo-soprano Miti 
Truccato Pace are also among the 
more gifted and assured members of 
the cast. Mario Rossi, a familiar con- 
ductor on Certa-Soria records, re- 
veals a deep understz anding of the 
score. The album contains an admir- 
able English translation of the Italian 
text by Max de Schauensee, music 
critic of. the Philadelphia Bulletin and 
Philadelphia correspondent for Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA, 


—C. S. 


Tales of Hoffmann 
In Abridged Version 


OFFENBACH : The Tales of Hoffmann. 
Erna Berger (Antonia), Rita 
Streich (Olympia), Ilse Langham- 
mer-Klein  (Giulietta), Anneliese 
Miiller (Niklaus), Peter Anders 
(Hoffmann), Jaro Prohaska (Cop- 
pélius, Dapertutto, Dr. Miracle), 
Fritz "Soot, Kurt Reimann, George 
Witting. Chorus and orchestra of 
Radio Berlin, Arthur Rother con- 


ane (Urania URLP 224, 
$11.90.) 


This version of Lyd = of Hoff- 
mann, abridged and in German, with 
well-known singers in qo roles, 
is rough and ready in style. The 
German libretto does violence to the 
melodic line and accents; and the 
work loses dramatic sense and con- 


tinuity im this version. Act II, for 
instance, ends with the love duet of 
Giulietta and Hoffmann, omitting the 
duel with Schlemil and the ironic 
ending completely. Some compensa- 
tion is afforded in the virile and 
emotionally intense singing of Peter 
Anders, as Hoffmann. In his triple 
role, Jaro Prohaska sings with au- 
thority and a warm coloring, although 
not without unsteadiness on top tones. 
Although she is not ideally suited to 
the role of Antonia, Erna Berger 
brings to it her customary refinement 
and dramatic intelligence. 

Anneliese Miller is vocally and 
dramatically sympathetic as Niklaus; 
Rita Streich a telling, if hard-voiced 
Olympia; Ilse Langhammer-Klein a 
Giulietta scarcely alluring in vocal 
quality. 

Mr. Rother conducts the opera as 
if he were not over-fond of it, hurry- 
ing things along wherever possible. 
The acoustical balance between sing- 
ers and orchestra is not always satis- 
factory, especially in the choral epi- 
sodes. 


—R. S. 


so sympathetically. The singers are 
uniformly excellent and the orchestra 
plays with exactly the right unob- 


trusiveness. 
—R. S. 
Toscanini Records 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 1; Sym- 
phony No. 9, “Choral.” Eileen Far- 
rell, soprano; Nan Merriman, 
mezzo-soprano; Jan Peerce, tenor; 


Norman Scott, bass. Robert Shaw 
Chorale. NBC Symphony, Arturo 
Toscanini conducting. (RCA Vic- 
tor LM 6009, $11.44.) 


There are now available on LP 
records eight versions of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony. A work of such 
magnitude is susceptible to many 
valid interpretations, and with the 
wide variations in listeners’ prefer- 
ences and musical experience there is 
a reasonable excuse for the several 
recorded performances. Mr. Tosca- 
nini’s is one of the latest, and it is 
hard to believe that any other is 





During his recent tour of South Africa, Claudio Arrau (left) pays his 
respects to John Polliack, one of Johannesburg's leading record dealers 


Erik Satie's Socrate 
Recorded under Leibowitz 


Satie: Socrate. Violette Journeaux 
(Alcibidade and The _ Servant), 
Janine Lindenfelder (Socrate), Si- 
mone Pebordes (Phédre), Anne- 
Marie Carpenter (Phédon). Paris 
Philharmonic, René Leibowitz con- 
ducting. (Esoteric ES 510, $5.95.) 


The devotion of more celebrated 
French composers to Satie and their 
testimonials to his influence upon 
modern French musical thinking and 
style make this recording of one of 
his major works especially welcome. 
For years, members of the small but 
faithful Satie cult in the United States 
have been chanting the praises of 
Satie’s Socrate. After listening to 
this recording, it is hard to under- 
stand the violence of their enthusi- 
asm, although the work has many 
appealing qualities. 

Satie’s Socrate, like Debussy’s 
Pelléas et Mélisande, offers welcome 
relief from the feverish, heavily or- 
chestrated, post- Wagnerian music 
drama. Its felicity of verbal setting 
reminds one of Debussy. But Satie 
overdoes the musical understatement 
and emotional objectivity. His score 
is neither a totally abstract pattern 
nor an expression of the human sig- 
nificance of the excerpts from Plato’s 
Dialogues which he has set. It is a 
pale and pleasant background to some 
very beautiful prose. 

The. performance is a model of 
taste and understanding. Mr. Leibo- 
witz, who is a noted champion of the 
twelve-tone-school, proves his versa- 
tility in conducting this transparent 
and harmonically uncomplicated music 


superior to his, although they may 
differ in quality and approach. 

The conductor has brought the 
cumulative wisdom and experience of 
his 85 years to this performance, and 
he is reportedly almost satisfied with 
it. In his characteristic fashion he 
has stripped the music down to its 
essentials, and then infused it with 
a driving energy that seems inex- 
haustible and weightless. The result 
is overwhelming in its intense con- 
centration and dramatic excitement, 
seemingly Olympian in its purity and 
lack ot warmth. 

Long as it is, the first movement 
strikes like a bolt of lightning—swift, 
clean, dazzling, and exciting; and the 
Scherzo seems to rush on even more 
fiercely. The slow movement has a 
serene, cool classicism on the surface, 
but a current of tension running un- 
derneath keeps it dramatically alive 
and in keeping with the rest of the 
performance, 

The final movement seems almost 
unbearably fast—which places a spe- 
cial strain on the singers—but it 
brings the symphony to a brilliant, 
literally stunning climax, quiie in 
proportion to the rest of the heady 
performance. : 

For the most part the NBC Sym- 
phony plays flawlessly, with the lean, 
astringent tone that Mr. Toscanini 
expects from it, and the Robert Shaw 
Chorale handles its difficult assign- 
ment as well as possible. The tortu- 
ous solo parts are ably sung, under 
the circumstances, although Mr. 
Scott’s important opening phrases are 
unfortunately weak and slurred. 

Beethoven’s First Symphony makes 
a fine companion piece in this album, 


and it is conducted and performed in 
exhilarating fashion. _ Both | sym- 
phonies, recorded with RCA Victor’s 
“new orthophonic” process, emerge 
with a full, rich, brilliant tone; com- 
plete clarity; and a sense of spacious- 
ness. 

The set is accompanied by a hand- 
some booklet, which includes a new 
translation by Louis Untermeyer ot 
Schiller’s Ode to Joy. .f 


Warfield Sings 
Rare Sacred Music 


ANCIENT MusIC OF 
William War field, baritone. Andrex 
Tietjen, organ. Loewe: Ballads 
William WV Yarfield, baritone. Ott 
Herz, piano. Mr. Warfield has 
chosen unfamiliar and seldom- hear« 
music, and he sings it beautifully 
The church songs are sung fron 
manuscript copies in the private 
collection of Yves Tinayre. They 
consist of Schiitz’s Recitativo it 
Stilo Oratorii; Hammerschmidt’ 
De Profundis ; Pp erotin’s Conductus 
Homo vide, for unaccompaniec 
voice; and Monteverdi’s Laudate 
Dominum. The motet De Pro 
fundis by Hammerschmidt (1612 
1675) is a masterpiece, and Mr 
Warfield makes it seem truly a cr: 
from the depths. Karl Loewe’: 
ballads, once popular, are almos' 
forgotten today. Mr. Warfiek 
sings the Kleiner Haushalt;. De: 
Glockentiirmers Tochterlein ; Hoch 
zeitlied; Sitisses Begrabnis ; am 
Odins Meeresritt. He sings these 
works without any attempt to make 
them quaint, thereby preserving 
their intrinsic charm and dramati 
atmosphere. Thanks to his Germat 
diction every word is clear. (Co 


lumbia ML 4545, $5.45.) 


THE CHURCH 


—R. S$ 


German Baritone 
Sings Schubert Lieder 


ScuuBert Sone Recitat. Herma 
Schey, bass-baritone; Marguerite 
Reyners, pianist. Mr. Schey sings 
three songs from Die Schéne Mil 
lerin: Wohin?; Ungeduld; and 
Eifersucht und Stolz: five from the 
Winterreise: Erstarrung; Die Post ; 
Die Krahe; Riickblick; and Frihl- 
ingstraum; and seven other Lieder 
Wanderer an den Mond; Lied im 
Griinen; Im Frithling; Der Kreuz- 
zug; Der Musensohn; Gott im 
Frihling; and Totengraber-Weise 
Mr. Schey and Miss Reyners have 
given hundreds of Schubert pro- 
grams in Europe; their perform- 
ances in this recording are distin- 
guished in taste and style. If Mr 
Schey does not plumb the tragic 
depths of such songs as Die Krahe 
or communicate all of the rapture 
of Ungeduld, nevertheless he always 
conveys the essential mood. These 
songs have been transferred success- 
fully to LP’s from 78-rpm record- 
ings. (Polymusic PRLP 1009, 
$5.95. 

—R. S. 


Two Beethoven 

Violin Sonatas 

BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 8 for Violin 
and Piano, G major, Op. 30, No. 3 


Helen Airoff, violinist; Celiny 
Chaille y-Richez, pianist. Sonata No 
2, A major, OP. 12, No. 2. Walter 


Schneiderhan, violinist; Erich Berg, 
pianist. Both of these Beethoven 
performances are in the Busch-Ser- 
kin tradition. That is, they repre- 
sent a full equality of musical un- 
derstanding and expression between 
the violinists and pianists, and they 
do equal justice to the intellectual 
and emotional aspects of the music. 
They are performed as chamber 
music and not as virtuoso pieces. 
Miss Airoff, a former pupil of the 
late Adolf Busch, is too polite in 
the jocose final movement of the G 
major Sonata, but plays with full 
vigor and expressive contrast in the 
other movements. Miss Chailley- 
Richez performs the piano part 
buoyantly and almost too precisely. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Mr. Schneiderhan and Mr. Berg 
capture the playfulness and me ‘lodic 
charm in which the A major Sonata 
abounds. If the violinist’s tone is 
wiry, it is always full of nuance 
and intensity. (Remington R 199-95, 


$2.49.) 
—R. S. 
Orchestra 
Haypn: Symphony No. 88, G major. 
Salzburg Mozarteum Orchestra, 
Paul Walter conducting. Symphony 
No. 100, G major, “Military”. Salz- 


burg Mozarteum Orchestra, Fritz 
Weidlich conducting. Both of these 
conductors were trained in Vienna, 
and their interpretations of Haydn 
have a wholesome simplicity, 
breadth and justness of tempo, and 
vigor that remind one of the won- 
derful Haydn and Mozart conduct- 
ing of Sir Thomas Beecham. These 
performances offer a welcome anti- 
dote to the fussy, over-sensuous, 
and superficially virtuosic treatment 
of Haydn into which some of our 
American conductors have fallen. 
They are heartily recommended. 
(Remington R 199-89, $1.89.) 
—R. 


Mozart: Twenty Contry Dances for 
Orchestra, K. 534, 600, 602, 605, 
606, and 609. Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra, Franz Litschauer con- 
ducting. These wonderful dances, 
composed for the balls in the Re- 
doutensaal and elsewhere, are as 
fresh as the day they were written. 
The orchestra captures their charm. 


A “must” for all Mozartians. (Van- 
guard VRS 426, $5.95.) 

—R. S. 

3uK: Serenade for Strings, Op. 6. 


Smetana-Byrns : Bohemian Dances. 
Harold Byrns Chamber Symphony, 
Harold Byrns conducting. Joseph 
Suk was only eighteen years old 
when he composed his serenade in 
1892, and the work has a youthful 
freshness and romantic ador. It also 
has expert crz aftsmanship and a 
distinct Czech flavor in its har- 
monies and melodic turns. The three 
Smetana dances are drawn from a 
group of ten piano pieces first pub- 
lished in 1880 and include Merry 
Chicken Yard (Polka), The Little 
Onion (Minuetto), and Circus 
(Perpetuum Mobile). They were 
orchestrated by Mr. Byrns, and 
richly so, in 1941, and make a thor- 
oughly engaging suite. The two 
works, previously unrecorded, are 
given superior performances and 
reproduction. They form another in 
the distinguished disks made by 
Mr. Byrns and his ensemble. (Capi- 
tol P 8174, $4.98.) 

—R. A. E. 


PRAVIS, 


Roy ExtaHu: Symphonia 
Allegro. 


CouPERIN- te HAUD: 
Overture and Allegro from La 
Sultane Suite. New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, conducting. Travis’ 
piece won the seventh annual Gersh- 
win Memorial Award sponsored by 
the Victory Lodge, B’nai B'rith, and 
this recording was made under 
similar auspices. Clear in construc- 
tion, this work of the thirty-year- 
old New Yorker moves along rest- 
lessly without apparently seeking 
any real climax. There is obvious 
mastery of orchestral color, but 
with the use of all kinds in this 
relatively short piece, the paradoxi- 
cal result is a slight monotony of 
dvenmnies and mood. Mr. Mitro- 
poulos, who conducted the premiere, 
gives it an expert performance, as 
he does of the Milhaud transcrip- 
tions. (Columbia AAL 16, $2.85.) 
—R. A. E 


WaLton: Four Dances from Facade. 
3ERNSTEIN: Three Dances from 
Fancy Free. Philadelphia Orchestra 
“Pops”, Alexander Hilsberg con- 
ducting. Another recording with 
special attraction for balletomanes. 
Mr. Hilsberg conducts technically 


November 15, 1952 





Dido and Aeneas and Lulu Complete 


Berc: Lulu. Ilona Steingruber 
(Lulu), soprano, and others. Vienna 
Symphony, He orbert oe con- 
duc ting. (Columbia SL 121, $17.35.) 
URCELL: Dido and Aeneas. Kirsten 
F lagstad (Dido) and Elisabth 
Schwartzkopf (Belinda), sopranos ; 
Thomas Hensley (Aeneas), bari- 
tone. Mermaid Theatre Singers and 
Orchestra, Geraint Jones conduct- 
ing. (RCA Victor LHMV_ 1007, 
$25,) 


» 


— 


Far out in front in the parade of 
recent releases are two superb, full- 
length opera recordings by rival com- 
panies: Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, 
with Kirsten Flagstad, and Alban 
3ere’s Lulu. There is nothing to 
choose between them in technical ex- 
cellence. Both are beautifully set 
forth tonally. Both are virtually free 
of distortion and blasting. Both boast 
a set of performers that would be 
difficult to improve upon for vocal 
fitness. 

Lulu is of the most immediate in- 
terest perhaps, since the work in its 
entirety not known in this coun- 
try and Columbia quite rightly claims 
to be presenting it in its American 
premiere via this recording. erg 
was still at work on the opera at 
the time of his death in 1935. He 
completed the first two acts and about 
a third of the final act. The first scene 
of the third act is not recorded, but 
the orchestral music for the second 
scene, with some vocal fragments, is 
appended. The libretto is Berg’s own 
condensation of Wedekind’s two tra- 
gedies, Erdegeist, and Die Biichse der 

>andora, and relates the psychotic ca- 
reer of a combined nymphomaniac 
and vampire whom Lawrence Gilman 
once rather grandly described as “a 
symbol of human passion and agony 
and frustration and defeat.” Her 
name is Lulu (most of the time) and, 
with her conscienceless sensuality, she 
destroys every life she touches, only 


1S 


parlando to coloratura; the orches- 
tra is used coloristically as well as 
stylistically for different people in 


the play, and the whole produces a 
surprisingly romantic effect despite its 
uncompromising schemz atic atonalism. 


The heroes of the piece are the 
singers, who generally negotiate the 
tortuous line and difficult intervals 


with aplomb and whose diction (Ger- 
man) is virtually flawless. The bur- 
den of the score is carried by Ilona 
Steingruber in the name part. The 
tessitura of much of her music 
cruelly high. The roles of Dr. Schon 
and his son, Alwa, are brilliantly man- 
aged by Otto Wiener and Hans Li- 
bert, respectively, as is the part of 
The Artist by Waldemar Kmentt. 
These and others in the cast are mem- 
bers of the Vienna State Opera. The 
recording was made under the su- 
pervision of Mme. Alban Berg 
The complete antithesis of Lulu, 
Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas is seven- 
teenth-century opera in microcosm as 
devised by a British musician and 
two of his colleagues for Mr. Priest's 
boarding school at Chelsea. It is Pur- 
cell’s only real opera and one of the 
first of the genre produced in Eng- 
land. The recording is substantially 
the same as the production given by 
the Mermaid Theatre Company in its 
tiny theatre in London last year. 
Mme. Flagstad is joined by several 
of the same principals. An exciting 
discovery for many Americans will be 
the transformation of the robust 
Wagnerian of happy memory singing 
classical coloratura chamber opera in 
English. For the purposes of this 
music, Mme. Flagstad has achieved a 
rematkable feat in scaling the big 
voice down, elevating the tone from 
chest to head resonance and enunci- 
ating the English in a clearly under- 
standable manner. But there are many 
other delightful things: the chaste vo- 
calism and beautiful diction of Elisa- 
beth Schwarzkopf, who sings Belinda 


is 





to be destroyed herself, in the end, and two other roles besides; the 
by Jack the Ripper. Violent death oc- sturdy and dependable voice of 
curs so frequently as to verge upon Thomas Hemsley as Aeneas, and, 
the ludicrous, but the music supports above all, the crispness and lightness, 
a sense of authentic tragedy and the ethereal quality of the mixed 
realism throughout. The whole work choir. 
evolves out of a Schénbergian twelve- This, like Lulu, is a definitive per- 
tone row, in this instance B flat, D, formance worthy of a place in the 
E flat, C, F, G, E, F sharp, A, G library of the most fastidious col- 
sharp, C sharp, B. The gamut of lector. 
vocal expression is explored from R. | 
stunning performances of Popular time on the dated and trivial music 


Song, Country Dance, Scotch Rhap- 
sody, and Tarantella  Sevilliana, 
from William Walton’s suite, which 
Frederick Ashton used for his 
ballet. Equally brilliant are the 
performances of the Danzon, Waltz, 


and Galop, from Leonard Bern- 
stein’s score for Jerome Robbins’ 
roistering ballet, Fancy Free. 
(Columbia AAL 17, $2.85.) 

—R. S. 


Biocu: Piano Sonata. 
ming, pianist. 


Richard Cum- 


KorncoL_p: From the 


Music for Much Ado About Noth- 
ing: Madchen im Brautgemach; 
Holzapfel und Schlehwein; and 
Mummenschanz. HAssier: Grand 


Gigue in D minor. Richard Corbett, 
pianist. Richard Cumming has 
studied composition with Ernest 
Bloch and received a high compli- 
ment for his letevgretadion of 
Bloch’s Piano Sonata, which the 
composer has termed the best he 
has heard in America. Cummings 
playing of it on this recording is 
completely lucid and emotionally 
convincing, if tonally somewhat 
brittle and monotonous. The Korn- 
gold and Hassler works are not 
mentioned on the outside of the 
album. Mr. Corbett is wasting his 


for Shakespeare’s play, but he plays 
the Hassler Gigue neatly and grace- 
fully. (Music Library Recordings 
MLR 7015, $5.50.) 


SCHUMANN: Carnaval; Fantasia in C 
major. Alexander Brailowsky, pian- 
ist. Both of these interpretations 
lack the familiar Brailowsky elec- 
tricity. They sound as if the artist 
were playing through the music in a 
sort of leisurely, retrospective fash- 
ion. This approach would be excel- 
lent for other Schumann works, but 
not for these poetic and impassion- 
ed compositions. Nor have the en- 
gineers achieved a perfectly clear 
and faithful reproduction of the 
piano tone, admittedly the most 
difficult to record. (RCA _ Victor 
LM 9003, $5.72.) 


«a, = 

RaAvEL: Miroirs; Gaspard de la Nuit. 
Leonard Pennario, pianist. (Capi- 
*tol). The Miroirs are treated quite 
boldly and brilliantly. In effective 


contrast — and following the com- 
poser’s directions — Gaspard de la 


Nuit is given a subdued perfor- 
mance, glinting, subtle, and fasci- 
nating. 





FAvorITE PIANO ENCORES Joseph 
Battista, pianist. (MGM _ Records) 
Clean, musically-sound versions 
such well-known pieces as Bee- 
thoven’s Fiir Elise and Liszt's A flat 
major Liebestraum. There are seven 
in all. 

R. A. | 

Horowitz PLays Five CxHorin MA 
zURKAS. Includes Op ), N 3 
and 4; Op. 63, Nos. 2 and 3; Of 
5Y, No 3 Vladin r Horowit 
pianist. Deft, sympathetic interpre 
tations; good reproducti (RCA 
Victor WEPR $1.50.) 

\. H 

Two Pianos 

TWENTIETH CENTURY Music For Two 
Pranos. Whittemore and I 
duo-pianists, This interestingly cot 
trasted album is made up of a twe 
piano version of Ravel’s La Vals 
three of the Seven Pieces f 
Mikrokosmos, for two pianos, | 
Bela Bartok, Nos. 1, 3, and 5; three 
excerpts from the two-piano vet 
sion of Aaron Copland’s Billy the 
Kid, the Celebration Dance, Billy’s 
Demise, and The Open Prairie 
Again; Stravinsky's Sonata I 
Two Pianos; Poulenc’s Sonata ; and 
Arnold Bax’s The Poisoned Foun- 
tain. The two pianists are not at 
their best in these performances, 
which have a curious interpretative 
uniformity, as if they had not come 
to grips with the spirit of each 
work, separately, but had applied a 
sort of formula to all of then 
(RCA Victor LM 1705, $5.72.) 

—R. S$ 

STRAVINSKY: Petrouchka. Desuss) 
En Blanc Noir. Vitya Vronsky 
and Victor Babin, duo-pianists. (Co 
lumbia). Vronsky and Babin are 
past masters at playing the Stravin- 
sky work, which Mr. Babin himself 
arranged for two pianos, and they 
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do equally well with Debussy’s sar- 
donic World War I pieces. 
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New Tape Recordings 


Records and CQudw 





of “celebrity” disks. The singers rep- 
Available Commercially resented are Marcella Sembrich, 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Suzanne 

MaVoTape, Inc., introduced the Adams, Edouard de Reszke, Antonio ( 
first full-range recorded tapes for Scotti, Giuseppe Campanari, and 


Longer-Playing Disks Issued by Two Firms 


Charles Gilibert. Having been stored 


commercial sales at the Audio Fair t : core 
attic of a Columbia official 


in New York held at the end of Oc-_ in the 
tober. “Magnecordings by Vox,” as since 1904, the records are in mint 
they are called, are available as both condition. They will be played from 
full and half-track recordings on time to time at the library’s weekly 
standard recording tape at 7%4-inches- | Wednesday afternoon concerts of re- 
per-second tape speed. The manufac- corded music. 


automatic pitch variation makes effi- 
cient use of this uncut surface so 
that as many as 350 grooves can be 
accommodated in an inch instead of 
the usual maximum of 224. Since it 
uncut surface that re- 


Columbia Records, Inc., has an- 
nounced a new development in record- 
cutting that permits up to 65 minutes 
of music on one LP disk. A combina- 
tion of two complete Beethoven sym- 























phonies (Beethoven’s Symphony No. is the shiny 
2 and Symphony No. 4, with Bruno  flects light, the new records appear red planning six releases i — 
' Walter conducting the New York to have a grey cast, in no way repre- {rom tie master tapes of the Vox @ ; 
ast, a3 ) ge oy rthophonic Sound 
Philharmonic - Symphony. ML-4596.) senting a defect in the physical qual- Productions, Inc., library, and_ these A P d by Vict 
is the company’s first release employ- ity of the product. pcs = —- through Magne- nnouncee vy V tctor 
ing the new technique. Known as RCA Victor has issued a series of a ig ange — — Beginning with its September Red or 
“automatic electronically controlled 45-rpm “Extended Play” or EP Red SI} ats oo Revd irst nine releases are ea] release, RCA Victor introduced co 
variable pitch,” the process provides Seal records that allow over 714 min- | Shostakovich’s Fifth Symphony, play- 4 new characteristic for its recordings a 
S > X /2 ed by @ \ Susteit ‘ t a new characteristic for its recordin 1 
more microgrooves per inch than utes of music on each side. While the y the Vienna Symphony, with {nown as “New Orthophonic Sound.” : 

r , _ th i a al ” Mal nown as “New Orthophonic Soun an 
standard LP’s without sacrificing original 45-rpm records were limited  ; "5 ro orenstein conducting; Mah- Principal features claimed for the es 
loudness or thinning out the sound to slightly more than_ five minutes oe No. 2, with the Vien- new development are (1) complete oe 
quality of the recording. per side, the new EP discs (now KI Symphony conducted — by Otto frequency range, providing full rich- ye 

The grooves of any phonograph manufactured by Columbia) make C emperer; and Tchaikovsky's Piano ness of tone in both extreme highs 
record must be so separated that the possible combinations of repertory ‘ego in B-flat, played by Monique and lows; (2) no loss of high-fre- nes 
sound on one does not interfere with formerly requiring more space. Re- c., ‘ Bruchollerie and the Vienna quency response as the reproducer pe 
that in the next Ordinarily, the sepa- leases in this series on Victor records  * The sorts f HL stylus of the player moves toward thie 2 : 
ration is made adequate to accommo- include five Chopin Mazurkas, per- 1€ _— of each tape will be de- Center of the record; (3) ideal dy- ro 
date the loudest signals, which pro- formed by Vladimir Horowitz, and ioe ful the length of the selec- jamie range for home listening, ex- " 
duce the widest lateral movement in the overtures of The Magic Flute and tion. A full hour program, a_seven- aggerated “audio tl ee es Ore 

4 . J : inch reel of 1.200 feet hal kc erate audi theatrics EIN he 
the grooves, with the result that con- The Barber of Seville, with Arturo ~ «UV teet on hall track, eliminated; and (4) improved quict : 
siderable uncut surface is wasted Toscanini conducting the BBC Sym- will sell for $9.95. Other prices of  curface resulting from the use of a re 
when the music is soft. Columbia’s phony and NBC Symphony. — ven and — Min MaVoTae new anti-static compound that hel $ : 
vary proportionally. MaVoTape, een plavi ess dele @ . yo 
225 W. Ohio St., Chicago, has been keep playing surfaces clean and free nf 

: Mesiaps —, of dust 
as , — > named A. Lione tthe as sales : 01 
(Continued from page 19) singing. (Royale 1318, $1.89.) a olny Lionel Whythe as sale dic 
; —R. A. E. eae he 
tone, but it is always meaningful C R ha 

: ; § olumbia Issues In 

and ntelgetly contac Sich Iseanis Fou Dances, Martha | Catalogue Supplements _ 

1gs Schlamme, soprano; Mort Freeman New York Library the 
liebt ein Madchen suffer severely a y ’ , = - a it 

from_being slowed down and re- baritone; Moshe Batmor-Buchholtz, Receives Rare Discs [wo new catalogues have been is- pre 

ek a cies but songs like the chalil (shepherd’s pipe) player. Is- The Musi oe . ; sued by Columbia Records, Inc., c« ne 
haunting Ich’ hab’ im Traum rael Folk Dance Orchestra, Elya- Y - p bhie Division of the New taining complete listings of the com- it 
kum Shapira conducting. These sat ublic Library was recently pany’s long-playing and folk-music I 
geweinet are performed with unfor- ’ i , presented with a set 1903 disks te : . : 
popular songs and dances have the a set oO! 3 disks releases to date. Approximately 1,000 »f 
gettable poignance. Mr. Casadesus : .  aeererges ae . by some of the creat names of sche 7 : y 4s ; 
ring of authenticity. B , the great names of opera. titles are listed he LP 1 re 
: y. 30th music : t ) s are listed in the L »yrochure, | 
plays the accompaniments somewhat and performances make no attempt An attic discovery, the recordings and over 2,000 western, folk, and tri 
coldly but with flawless sonorous aa iin pa ord histicatic * ‘Tl, were purchased for the library by an sacred selections are contained in ' e bis 
balance and interpretative tact. A pre Bare af Sens ee and O Rosine anonymous friend and are believed to Folk Catalogue * Thee lists supple- me 
distinguished achievement, with all Dee ae tin 4 constitute the only complete se rate ; S supl ver 
its shortcomings. (Columbia ML elements is highly interesting. A existenc f the Col bia Phe “ A ag ome oe - 

. = - = booklet inclosed in th It - — = ~ olumbia 1ono- issued in August 

2710 $4.00.) c : e aibum pro t . mu 

sani As ita rides the choreography for the folk all 
—R. S. — Se ae eee ee . 

dances, an admirable idea. (Israel first produced last summer in Og- Theatre Music rea 

; Music Foundation LP 5, $4.00.) den, Utah, about the Mormon mi- P Pe : sin 

— r a tad Wi Includes suey —R. S. orton, in which Mr. Gorin took ee: a at W ne ge eee = 

Le ACK oO ( irginny, and My the role of 3righam Young. The Ste. Sonia anc renevieve thir 

Old Kentucky Home, performed by Martan ANpERSoN SINGS CHRISTMAS music is at once sentimental and Warner, sopranos; Betty Bartley fec 

Marian Anderson and Gregor Piati- Carots. Marian Anderson. con- dignified in its attempt to maintain soubrette; Robert Rounseville (Da- to 

gorsky; Handel’s Ombra mai fu tralto; Franz Rupp, pianist. The the mood of the beautiful Mormon nilo) and Wesley Dalton, tenors; La 
and Rachmaninoff’s In the Silence carols are only the most familiar. hymn Come, Come Ye Saints, which Clifford Harvuot and Frank Rogier hac 
of the Night, performed by Robert but because of the performer the is included in the score. Mr. Gorin baritones; Jon Geyans, Robert fev 

Merrill Fane Yehudi Menuhin; recording is certainly rewarding. sings resonantly and reverently, as wns and George Irving, basses thir 

a nge s Serenade and Del Miss Anderson’s rich voice handles does Mr. Larsen, but the instrumen- vorus and orchestra conducted by twi 

iego’s O Dry Those Tears, per- the music with ease and brings a tal group sounds feeble in the re- ehman Engel. Lehar’s famous thir 
formed by Jan Peerce and Mischa loll Geetty te te Gk tal ten cording. score is here recorded in its original of 

Elman; Tchaikovsky's None But often tried. (Victor LM 7008 — ee 1907 form, and it has a delightful sou 

the Lonely Heart and Béhm’s Calm $4.67.) : “ , period quality lacking in current or 
as the Night, performed by Ezio _CRB blown-up treatments. It also in- wil 
yan and Nathan Milstein; and ee Organ cludes some fine musical bits not at ¢ 

)ffenbach’s Barcarolle and Masse- Music For Mept" :. Virgi found in standard is. The 

Sige > ry las : ~~. BECAUSE You’RE MINE . Music For MepitaTion. Jirgil Fox, - standard potpourris, {he 

net’s Elégie, performed by Risé i Man: MINE. Songs from organist. Includes the “Largo” from cast is variable with the exception 

eats v ; te film. ario Lanza, tenor. RCA .. 97 A ‘ : . 

Stevens and Mr. Elman. Not for Picken Cvcheat Nios Appi ate Handel’s Xerxes; the Scherzo from of Miss Kirsten, who sings depend- I 

the connoisseur! (RCA Victor LM rs ee eee Calli- Vierne’s Symphony No. 2; the Air ably at all times, with charm and nar 

1703, $5.72.) AH vents nothing le io ker ae oot for the G string from Bach’s Suite = oe gem In one of his tall 

a we als | [ z No. 3: Sullivan's The Lost Chord: best jobs of direction Mr. Engel 
acquainted with anza v ae ee : 7, a? “+h flict aa anc 
His handling at ee a yom the Largo from Dvorak’s New conducts with felicitous style. The to : 
An Hour or LiepeEr—Huco WoOt-rF. which range from the aa tae of World Symphony; and_ Elgar’s English lyrics are those of Adrian the: 

Mary Bothwell, soprano; Paul he gidtaee to The Looks Sonus 3 ; Pomp and Circumstance March No. Ross. (Columbia ML 4666, $5.45.) are 

Meyer, pianist. Includes fourteen endowed with all the showmanship 1. Five lush transcriptions and one —R. A. E. doi 

Wolf songs; Fruhling tibers Jahr; for which he le famous (RCA trivial organ piece for those who the 

Auf eine Christblume; Die Geister Victor LM 7015 $4.67.) ‘ want such things. (Columbia AAL GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OVERTURES. no- 

am Mummelsee; Mausfallensprtich- » $4.07. 2% 20, $2.85.) Boston Pops Orchestra, Arthur wit 
lein ; Nachtzauber; Morgentau; Der ead —A. H. Fiedler conducting. The overtures bre: 
renesene an die Hoffnung; Denk to The Mikado, The Pir ‘ 

: g; ai Sil fhe Mikado, ates of bre: 
es, 0 Seele; Blumengruss; Du THE Gay NINETIES. Helen Traubel, Romantic Revertes. Virgil Fox, or- Penzance, H.M.S. Pinafore, teac 
denkst, mit einem Fadchen; Anak- soprano; RCA Victor Orchestra,  ganist. Includes the Bridal Chorus Iolanthe, and The Yeoman of ject 
reons Grab; Nimmersatte Liebe; Arthur Fiedler conducting. (RCA from Wagner’s Lohengrin; Tchai- Guard are superbly played in this easi 

Und wilst du deinen Liebsten ster- Victor). Includes eight songs such kovsky’s None But the Lonely recording, unfortunately, spoiling ning 

ben sehen; Lied vom Winde. This as A Bird in a Gilded Cage and My Heart; McAmis’ Dreams; Grieg’s one for the performances of the C 

list offers some of the less-hack- Pony Boy. The Wagnerian soprano Ich liebe dich; the Berceuse from ordinary theatre-pit orchestra. the 
neyed items and, as such, is wel- gives them refreshingly straightfor- Godard’s Jocelyn; and the Wedding (RCA Victor LM 7006, $4.67). breé 
come. Miss Bothwell sings with ward performances. The printed March from Mendelssohn’s A Mid- —R. A. E. thar 
clear diction and an awareness of commentary by Joe Laurie, Jr., summer Night’s Dream. More of thin 
style, and the accompaniments are seems definitive. the same. (Columbia AAL 18 . f 
we chek Ge ie “RE $2.85.) ’ ao AV. a oF MusicaL Comeny. Fg 
—t At ah 2 isé Stevens, mezzo-soprano; Rob- 
ee apa ee t Merrill, baritone. RCA Victor te, 
Parry, Rotanp: All Faces Wes aa : “ cs oe 5 
An Hour or Concert Soncs. Mary Igor Gorin, baritone; Tack peo Cello pa ee a Chorus, Ted Dale “s 

othewe sAibie ; regal, . Wrae I ie raat et ng conducting. Some eng: 8 

a Pr ene Paul Meyer, tenor; Wayne Devereaux, organist; BranMms: Cello Sonata, E minor. harmony “ “two yo ne = ." thar 

pianist. hese sixteen songs, of Dean Thueson, narrator; Weber Gaspar Cassad6, cellist; Otto Schul- Opera singers 1} of 

which Annie Laurie and “ Per- College Si Saat aE RG gers in eight songs, of 4 

reg Ntgpec arti and ge Singers; string ‘ensemble hof, pianist. (Remington). A taste- which Cole Porter’s Just One of wit! 
ect Day are characteristic, are not from the Utah Symphony, Roland ful perf i in i | a ee «te ) 
the ideal medium for Miss Both Parry conducting (Par-G R lity. a sees toes  & tees couple at 
RPE (er ge 3 week : ar-Go Kec- quality. (RCA Victor LM 102 an 
well’s carefully cultivated style of ords). Excerpts from the pageant, ai § or ~— E ‘olu 
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Werrenrath Urges Young Singers To Form 
Correct Singing Habits at Beginning 


By ReEINALD WERRENRATH 
As Told to Robert Sabin 


a singer. My father, a tenor noted 

for his artistry both in opera and 
oratorio, was an inspiration to me in 
my boyhood. All four of my grand- 
parents were singers; I grew up in 
an atmosphere where singing was 
part of everyday life. Today I realize 
how in iportant a right start is for 
young artists. If you learn the basic 
habits of good singing before you 
have a chance to develop bad habits 
or physical mannerisms, you will 
spare yourself a world of hardship 
later. 

When I first took up golf, I made 
he mistakes that I had not made in 
singing, and I was vividly reminded 
of the struggles of many a talented 
young singer I had observed. In the 
first place, I was determined to be- 
ome a good golfer in a hurry, and I 
did not stop to inquire how long it 
had taken the players whom I envied. 
In the second place, I began by my- 
self, confident that I could master 
the first stages and brush up with a 
professional later. I worked out a 
method all my own. Unfortunately, 
it worked at first, and then one day 
I suddenly realized that I was one 
f the world’s worst golf players. 

The amateur golfer loves a terrific 
drive, just as the amateur singer loves 
big top tones. I began my golfing ad- 
ventures by working for this, instead 
f concentrating on correct strokes, 
muscular co-ordination, putting, and 
all of the other skills that make a 
really good golf player. The young 
singer who has some natural talent 
often makes the same false start. He 
thinks only of the big, smashing ef- 
fects and attempts to force his voice 
to produce tones the wrong way. 
Later, he has the same experience I 
had when I finally resolved to take a 
few golf lessons. He finds that every- 
thing has gone wrong and that it is 
twice as hard to learn how to do 
things correctly. A hit-or-miss process 
of singing may seem to make you 
sound better for a while, but sooner 
or later it will exact its toll, and you 
will find yourself unable to sing well 
at all. 


Too Much Talk of Methods 


I don’t believe in “methods,” in a 
narrow dogmatic sense. Too much 
talk about methods is apt to confuse 
and to mislead students. It is better 
to show them how to sing well and let 
them theorize later, when they already 
are physically aware of what they are 
doing and mentally aware of why 
they are doing it. Properly taught, 
no young singer needs to struggle 
with such things as breathing and 
breath support. I never had any 
breath troubles, because my _ early 
teachers were all fanatics on that sub- 
ject and saw to it that I breathed 
easily and correctly from the begin- 
ning. 

One of my teachers used to liken 
the physical mechanism that produces 


] osm lucky in my beginnings as 


breath to a bellows, conical rather 
than accordion-like in shape. Every- 
thing works from large to small, 


from the bottom of the mechanism to 
the larynx set at the top. The art of 
proper breathing is to provide con- 
stant support, an endless stream of 
breath, but not to use any more breath 
than you need for tone. If you think 
of the mechanism in this way, then 
with a flexible abdomen, the lungs ex- 
panded as much as they need to be, 
and the stream of breath controlled in 
volume, you will avoid the gasping 
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and breathy tone production that many 
young singers fall into. 

I remember hearing Kirsten Flag- 
stad sing Kundry. I was seated down 
near the stage where I could watch 
her quite closely. I could actually see 
her breathe, and her mechanism was 
faultless. All of her tones were sup- 
ported, yet despite the enormous sup- 
ply of breath she seemed to have she 
was able to control the volume so 
that she could produce any kind of 
tone she pleased, loud or soft. I 
have watched dissections and studied 
the structure of the body, but I have 
learned even more from the great 
singers I studied and worked with. 

Especially important are the pos- 
ture and the control of the muscula- 
ture. I sometimes tell my pupils to 
think high for their low tones and to 
think low for their high tones, to 
avoid strain and apprehension. Often 
a baritone or bass will “dig into” his 
low tones, thrusting his chin down, 
cutting off his breath supply, and pro- 
ducing the foggy tone that invariably 
follows this process. Such habits 
have to be caught early and gotten 
rid of. Tightened throat muscles; 
stiff, trembling chins; strained necks 
—all these are the hallmarks of f: iulty 
production and insecurity. 


Maurel’s Magical Art 


Pupils sometimes need to be re- 
minded that singing is an art, and that 
the possession of a splendid natural 
voice will not in itself make an artist. 
Perhaps the most impressive singer 
and actor I have ever known was Vic- 
tor Maurel, who did not possess the 
largest or most velvety voice in the 
world. But his use of it was magical. 
He could spin down his tone to noth- 
ing, or achieve a stirring crescendo 
at will. His mastery of breathing was 
complete, and he knew how to hus- 
band his resources. I once heard him 
sing Valentin’s aria from Gounod’s 
Faust, Avant de quitter ces lieux, 
splendidly, in full voice while sitting 
in an easy chair wrapped in a bath- 
robe, at the age of 71! Maurel was 
always “in shape,” for he left noth- 
ing to chance. 

Part of Maurel’s secret was his 
wonderful feeling for words and mas- 
tery of diction. He used to be highly 
amused at my early struggles with 
French diction. “You Americans sing 
through your noses and think you are 
singing French,” he used to say. And 
this brings me to an important point. 
Young singers should never study 
diction or pronunciation artificially, 
without understanding the words they 
are singing and the nature of the 
language in which they are singing. 
A parrot-wise study of song texts is 
worse than useless for an intelligent 


and moving interpretation. 

‘he modern way of — studying 
languages is the best, I believe. The 
stress 1s upon vocabulary and pronun- 
ciation at the beginning. The student 
begins at once to speak and to hear 
the language. Later he goes into the 
complexities of grammar and the rules 
of construction. The old-fashioned 
way of teaching grammar and rules 
first was wrong, because the student 
was kept for a long time from the 
actual experience of speaking and 
frequently formed the habit of pro- 
nouncing it incorrectly, in a manner 
improvised by himself. If it is pos- 
sible for a young singer to live in a 
French pension, or with an Italian or 
German family, while he is studying 
those languages, he will find his prog- 
ress much more rapid. Above all, he 
should not try to do too much all at 


once. One language at a time is a 
good rule. In this respect, too, I was 
lucky, for I was taken to Copenhagen 


when I was only two years old, and 
as a child | prattled Danish and Ger- 
man as readily as English. French ] 
had to study as an adult, and I real- 
ized how much harder it is to ac- 
quire a language artificially than it is 
to absorb it as a child, almost witl 

out being conscious of it. 


Master English First 


The first language to master, of 
course, is our own—something that 
many a young singer who boasts a 
repertoire in three or four languages 
has not paused to do! I always make 
sure that my students can sing Eng- 
lish musically and correctly before | 
proceed to other matters. For the 
language they speak and hear daily 
is bound to affect their vocal habits 
profoundly, and their singing should 


improve and enrich their speech. 
Italian, of course, is the singer's 
language. Every student and every 


teacher knows how grateful the vowel 
sounds are for the voice. Working on 
the open Italian “A” or “O” is in- 
finitely easier than on some of the 
vowels and diphthongs in other lan- 
guages. I have found that my pupils 
can learn German fairly easily, Italian 
without too much _ difficulty, but 
French only with great effort. French 
diction and pronunciation seem espe- 
cially hard for Americans. Therefore 
students who intend to build a reper- 
toire in French should begin early 
to master the language thoroughly. 


Preparation cannot be overstressed, 
for the besetting sin of most young 
singers today is that they want suc- 
cess and money too fast for their own 
artistic good. Operatic singing (which 
is becoming increasingly popular and 
important) is the most difficult of all 
to master, if you are not prepared 
Anyone can get into a costume and 
get through a performance, if he has 
learned the role he is supposed to be 
performing, but that is not operatic 
singing in the true sense of the word. 
Before I made my debut at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera I took a daily les- 
son from Maurel. He pointed out the 
many differences in style and approach 
between operatic singing, oratorio 
singing, and recital singing 

In oratorio, the story is the same. 
Oratorio style is a special study, and 
any singer who intends to do oratorio 
work should master it. If audiences 
today were as familiar with fine ora- 
torio singing as they were a genera- 
tion or two ago, we would not tolerate 
some of the oratorio solo singing we 
hear today. Even ballad singing is a 
fine art. It is impossible to sing a 
ballad as one would sing a lied or an 
operatic aria. I might add that it has 
been tried—especially on radio pro- 
grams—but with distressing results. 
To young singers I cannot offer a 
better general rule than: Learn how 
to do things correctly before you at- 
tempt them in public. There is am- 
ple opportunity to study almost any 
style or interpretative technique. What 
is needed is artistic conscience in the 
student and performer. 
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Debuts and New Casts in Final City Opera Weeks 


La Traviata, Oct. 18 


The third La Traviata of the sea- 
son was enlivened by the debut of 
Anne Bollinger in the role of Violetta. 
One of the young American artists at 
the Metropolitan, Miss Bollinger made 
a generally favorable impression in 
this first appearance with the City 
Center organization. It was a young, 
vivacious and very pretty Violetta that 
she displayed to a friendly audience. 
Except for occasional tightening on 
top tones, her vocal performance was 
good. Others who fared well in roles 
they had sung before in this theatre 
were David Poleri as Alfredo and 
Richard Torigi as Germont. Julius 
Rudel conducted. 


R. E. 


Menotti double bill, Oct. 19, 2:30 


Laurel -Hurley, who had made her 
first appearance as Laetitia in The Old 
Maid and the Thief on the afternoon 
of Sept. 27, took the role again in this 
prese ‘ntation of the opera, in its now 
familiar pairing with Amahl and the 
Night Visitors. Miss Hurley’s char- 
acterization was pleasantly straight- 
forward, lacking a_ preciseness of 
movement that would sharpen its com- 
ic aspects. At least she did not over- 
act. Her vocal security was gratify- 
ing, and she sang her big aria, Steal 
me, quite meltingly. 


—R. A. E. 


Carmen, Oct. 25, 2:30 


There were two debuts and a new 
Micaéla at this Carmen matinee. 
Stephen Ballarini sang Escamillo, and 
Alfred Medinets, Dancaire, in their 
first appearances with the company. 
The first revealed a well-routined but 
hardly more than average voice and 
mien as the Toreador, Mr. Medinets 
displayed a light voice as an in- 
conspicuous member of the quintet. 
Laurel Hurley was the sweet country 
maid, singing and acting with poignant 
charm. Her aria was winningly pro- 
jected. Others had been seen before, 
including Margery Mayer as a Car- 
men more petulant than usual and 
David Poleri as a silver-voiced Don 
José, Joseph Rosenstock conducted 
with spirit and authority. 

—Q. E. 


The Love for Three Oranges, 
Oct. 26, 2:30 


A lively performance of Proko- 
fieff’s operatic comedy at this matinee 
proved especially delightful to the 
many children in the audience. If 
those critics who thundered against 
the “cacophony” of The Love for 
Three Oranges in 1921 could have 
seen ten-year-olds of 1952 enjoying 
the score, they might have drawn some 
interesting conclusions about the evo- 
lution of taste and the futility of con- 
demning music merely because it is 
new and challenging in idiom. The 
cast was familiar, and Julius Rudel 
conducted. 


—R. S. 


Aida, Oct. 26 


The final perform: ince of Aida in 
the City Opera’s fall season brought 
a new Amneris in the person of 
Gloria Lane, who was singing the 
role for the first time. Like her 
initial attempt at Carmen earlier in 
the season, her performance as Am- 
neris was intelligently conceived, 
handsome in appearance, and well 
sung. She shared with Anne Mc- 
Knight, the Aida, a certain girlish 
approach to the character and some- 
times bore herself less regally than 
a king’s daughter might be expected 


to. As if husbanding her resources, 
she did not give some of Amneris’ 
sweeping phrases their full due, and 
—like many of her colleagues today— 
her low notes had insufficient weight. 
But the faults were relatively minor 
for a first performance, and more 
experience and coaching should make 
Miss Lane’s operatic appearances in- 
creasingly authoritative and satisfac- 
tory. James Pease returned to the 
role of Ramfis for the first time this 
season, intoning his music accurately 
and sonorously. With Roberto Tur- 
rini, the Radames, and Lawrence 
Winters, the Amonasro, singing more 
securely than in the first Aida, Tullio 
Serafin conducted a more cohesive 
and livelier performance than before. 

—R. A. E 


The Consul, Oct. 29 


Rosemary Kuhlmann, previously 
seen as the Mother in Amahl and the 
Night Visitors, sang her first Magda 
Sorel in Menotti’s The Consul on this 
occasion. From her first entrance, she 
impressed as a sensitive actress, show- 
ing progressive degeneration of spirit 
and growing hopelessness in the face 
of her tragedies. Her face was molded 
in realistic lines of suffering, her slight 
body dropped or tensed with the 
fluctuation of the melodramatic story, 
and even her hands were eloquent of 
her despair. In earlier scenes her 
voice, of lovely quality, seemed not to 
cut through the orchestra nor to make 
its mark in stringent passages, but at 
the last she was completely in com- 
mand of this situation. In all, it was 
a performance of skill and impact. 


~~ 


Wozzeck, Oct. 30 


Jeanne Grant made her first ap- 
pearance as Marie, replacing Patricia 
Neway who was ill, and Michael Pol- 
lock sang his first Captain in this 
final performance for the season of 
Alban Berg’s twelve-tone opera. The 
other members of the cast, including 
James Pease in the title role, were the 
same as before. Miss Grant, who took 
the assignment on a few hours’ notice 
and with only a piano rehearsal for 
orientation, did a remarkable piece of 
work. She sang her frequently difficult 
music without flaw or hesitation and 
even got hold of the characterization 
(particularly in the  Bible-reading 
scene) in a way that suggested con- 
siderable experience with it. The only 
things that marred her performance 
were her pretty, well-scrubbed appear- 
ance, conflicting with the drabness of 
her companions, and frequent difficulty 
in getting her English through the 
orchestra understandably. Mr. Pollock, 
though occasionally tentative, also did 
very well as the Captain. One may 
have thought his voice and his de- 
meanor a little too light in some of the 
scenes, but the general impression was 
convincing. Again the orchestra took 
most of the laurels under the expert 
guidance of Joseph Rosenstock. 

R. E. 


Madama Butterfly, Nov. 1 


Oddly enough, David Lloyd had 
never sung the role of Pinkerton at 
the City Center until he appeared in 
this performance. His experience as 
a naval officer during World War II 
may or may not have contributed to 
his preparation for the role, but in 
any event he played it with authority 
and distinction. His singing was also 
a source of pleasure. Camilla Wil- 
liams was an appealing Butterfly, and 
the remainder of the familiar cast 
included Mary Kreste as Suzuki, 
Richard Torigi as Sharpless, and 
Nathaniel Sprinzena as Goro. 


—A. H. 


aa} 


Carmen, Nov. 2, 2:30 


Anne Bollinger sang her first 
Micaéla and Thomas Tipton his first 
Escamillo with the New York Cit) 
Opera on this occasion. Miss Bolling 
er’s performance was characterized by 
sweetness and fragility from both th 
vocal and histrionic standpoints. Es 
camillo, according to Mr. Tipton, 
was pretty much of a jolly good 
fellow with an unfortunate disposi 
tion to bounce on his toes. It was 
difficult to imagine either that he 
could be a champion bull fighter « 
that a creature of Carmen’s tempera 
ment would be drawn to him. TI 
baritone sang smoothly and sounde: 
good until he had to sing up aroun! 
G, at which time he would make a 
obvious and unprofitable shift in 
method of tone production. 

The remainder of the cast, inclu 
ing Gloria Lane as Carmen and Giuli 
Gari as Don José, had all been hear: 
in their roles previously. 

The opera moved at a good pa 
and was well co-ordinated under tl 
direction of Julius Rudel, who was 
conducting it for the first time 
the City Center. 

-A. | 


La Bohéme, Nov. 2 


The New York City Opera Cor 
pany ended its ninth fall season with 
a performance of La Boheme, 
which Alice Richmond made her first 
appearance as Musetta at the City 
Center. Carl Bamberger was also pr 
sented as conductor of the opera fer 
the first time there. Frences Yeend 
was Mimi, and the male Bohemians 
were Rudolf Petrak, Richard Toris 
Arthur Newman, and James Pease. 

On Oct. 22, Norman Kelley sang 
his first Gonzalve and Richard Wer 
worth his first Don Inigo Gomez in 
L’Heure Espagnole. Robert Anderson 
made his debut with the company as 
the Commandant in the performance 
of Don Giovanni given on Oct. 24 
The next day, Jeanne Grant sang her 
first Nedda at the City Center. Su 
anna was played by Laurel Hurley 
for the first time in the Oct. 31 px 
formance of The Mar. age of Figaro 
Margery Mayer assumed the part of 
the Mother in Amahl and the Nig 
Visitors on Sept. 27. 


N. P 


Delaware Opera Society 
To Give First Production 


WILMINGTON, Det.—On Nov. 16, 
the Delaware Philharmonic Opera 
Society is to open its first season with 
a production of Verdi's La Traviata 
at the DuPont Theatre here. Thie 
conductor and artistic director will 
be Carlo Moresco, and the cast will 
include Lucia Evangelista as Violetta, 
Kayton Nesbitt as Alfredo, and Frank 
Guarrera as Germont. 


Vinay Re-engaged 
For Bayreuth Festival 


Ramon Vinay, who sang Tristan 
in Weiland Wagner’s new production 
of Tristan und Isolde at Bayreuth 
this past summer, has been re -engaged 
for the same assignment in the 1953 
Festival. The Chilean-born tenor has 
also been engaged for performances 
in Parsifal and Die Walkure. 


Louisville Pays Tribute 
To New Music Quartet 


The City of Louisville, Ky., pre- 
sented keys to the city to members of 
the New Music Quartet, following 
the ensemble’s recent visit there, 
which included a regular concert, two 
programs for children, and a work- 
shop demonstration for teachers. 
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Orchestras in New York 





(Continued from page 10) 

In the Saturday night concert the 
violinist played with a better tone 
than he has in recent seasons—purer 
and more silken. The opening phrases 
of the concerto were exquisitely and 
subtly shaded, as was much of the 
slow movement, and the fast passages 
rippled along with a sweetness par- 
ticularly appropriate to the nature of 


the work. At the beginning of the 
third movement Mr. Menuhin and 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, who was con- 


ducting, did not agree on tempo, but 
elsewhere the rapport between soloist 
and orchestra was satisfactory. 

The Saturday program also in- 
iuded the first performance of Louis 
resensway’s A Double Portrait, a 
ork commissioned by Mr. Mitropou- 
is. The composer, a member of the 
hiladelphia Orchestra, has described 
s briet work as a “portrait of a 
ian and a woman... as children of 
ciety, "and refers to such “modern” 
aits as “arrogance, hypoc risy and 
uelty.” The composer’s development 


— fh = = —s aA 


A 


( two themes, representing the man 
id woman, is academically skillful 
id frequently admirable, and the 

work abounds in colorful orchestral 

effects. Judging by the work’s rela- 
tive harmonic blandness, Gesensw: Ly 
finds his contemporaries more _pleas- 


it than his program notes suggest. 


The Bach-Respighi Prelude and 
Fugue in D major and Brahms’s 
Second Symphony were _ repeated 
Irom previous programs. The Ges- 


ensway work was omitted in the Sun- 
aay concert. 


NBC Series Launched 
With Toscanini Conducting 
The NBC 


Symphony, under the 


baton of Arturo Toscanini, gave the 
opening concert of its sixteenth annual 
ig series in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 

The program consisted of Brahms’s 
Third Symphony and Strauss’s Till 
Eulenspiegel, providing the opportun- 
ity of hearing two works from the 
standard repertory conducted by a 
man whose insight and grasp of the 
musical essence is probably unequalled. 

A Brahms symphony is all too 
frequently approached piece-meal, the 
conductor carefully extracting the 
melodic and harmonic richness of each 
section of the score. The result is 
exact in every detail but amorphous in 
terms of the dominant musical idea 
contained in a single movement. Mr. 
Toscanini, however, is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the parts and is a 
master at summing them up in a 
meaningful whole. The Brahms Third 
Symphony, on this occasion, was in- 
fused with just such breadth of con- 
ception; the performance was relaxed 
and seemed to breathe a lyricism 
rarely heard in this music. 

Strauss’s Till Eulenspiegel is prob- 
ably one of his best tone poems and a 
masterpiece of orchestration. Every 
intricate facet of orchestral color and 
ensemble dynamics was explored in 
Mr. Toscanini’s reading of the score, 
as distinguished for its drama and 
spritely humor as the Brahms sym- 
phony for its poetry. In both works 
the orchestral playing was of such 
purity and control (all with such ap- 
parent ease) that one wonders why it 
is not attained more often. The ans- 
wer, of course, lies not alone in the 
incredible degree of musical perfection 
demanded by Toscanini but in his 
integrity as an artist. 


—C. B. 


Christopher Columbus Premiere 


(Continued from page 3) 


other words, to confound the publi- 
cans, Columbus appears in his ‘celes- 
tial body’ and the ‘body terrestrial,’ 


with a subconscious projection thrown 
in for good measure. The two closing 


scenes show Isabella in the ‘Paradise 
of the Idea’ and at the gate of Heav- 
en. 


Whatever help the visual perform- 
ance may have been in clarifying the 
text (some who saw it tell me it was 
very little) was not available to the 
witnesses at this concert. Further- 
more, they were not provided with a 
printed libretto nor a scenario to 
guide them, and such clues to the 
proceedings as they got had to come 
by way of the snatches of the Eng- 
lish translation that could pierce the 
usually formidable walls of music. 
This created a baffling, and ultimately 
irritating, state of affairs, and, with 
so abstruse a work, it should have 
been foreseen. 

After one had given up trying to 
penetrate the drama, as he pretty well 
had to finally, the musical score 
emerged as a frequently powerful and 
beautiful thing in itself. There were 


rather more cymbal crashings and 
bass-drum_ thunderings than would 
scem advisable (more than two or 
three such climaxes in a single work 
tend to become antidotal to each 
other), but there were some interest- 


ing passages of percussive rhythmic 
development. The music, generally, is 
niulti-tonal and acidulously dissonant, 
yet many lovely, impassioned phrases 
are given in arioso fashion to soloists 
and ensembles over the grinding 
polyphony of the orchestra. 

The chorus is the main vocal par- 
ticipant. Sometimes it sits like a 
Greek chorus and comments upon the 
action. Other times it echoes the 
words of the principals or even takes 
a hand in the doings, as when it sings 


November 15, 1952 


the part of the mutinous sailors. It 
delivers its remarks in both rhythmic 
speech and song. There are some 45 
solo parts in the opera, and choristers 
assume the smaller ones. They also 
provide duos, trios and other ensem- 
ble groupings. The special chorus re- 
cruited and trained for this produc- 
tion by Hugh Ross acquitted itself 
most commendably. 

The burden of the major roles fell 
to Mack Harrell, as Columbus; John 
3rownlee, as Narrator; Norman 


Scott, who had five parts including 
that of the second Columbus; and 
David Lloyd, who had three parts. 


Projection ‘and diction became grimly 
urgent business (for reasons afore- 
said) as the work progressed, and 
Mr. Brownlee and Mr. Lloyd were 
outstanding in these departments. Just 
about all of their lines got across. 
Adolph Anderson and Mr. Scott also 
did well in that direction. Mr. Har- 
rell managed his heavy assignment 
with good voice and what seemed to 
be real tl eased inding of, and sym- 
pathy for, the role. Dorothy Dow, in 
her short episodes 
was impressive and true, if somewhat 
metallic in tone and often unintelligi- 
ble. 

Mr. Mitropoulous is to be congratu- 
lated upon his courage in undertaking 
this production and upon the thor- 
oughness and loving care that ob- 
viously went into its preparation. Mil- 
haud, if not Claudel, had reason to 
be grateful to him. 


Lubbock Introduces 
Music in the Round 


Lussock, Tex.—The theatre-in-the- 
round idea, in which the audience sits 
on four sides of the auditorium with 
the stage in the center, was adapted 
to chamber-music concerts here last 
season. It was believed such a prac- 


as Queen Isabella, 





tice had never been adopted before. 
Under the title Music in the Round, 
six concerts were given in the mu- 
seum auditorium of Texas Tech- 
nological College, under the direction 


Personalities Presented by 


WILFRID L. DAVIS 


of Julius Hegyi, formerly associate ARTIST MANAGEMENT 
conductor and concertmaster of the 

San Antonio Symphony. The reper- 62 W. 9ist St., NYC 24—TR 4-1037 
toire included works by Purcell, Bach, 





Williams, 
Britten, 


Haydn, Satie, 
Prokofieff, 


and others. 


Vaughan 
Manuel Ponce, 
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Gershwin Opera ” 
Cellist 


Heard in Capital 








WASHINGTON.—The presentation in MARIA 
Washington of George Gershwin’s 
Porgy and Bess was a musical tri - 
umph. It was also the second produc f 
tion to be offered in the recently re- aritno 
opened National Theatre, which had 
been closed to stage productions for Soprano 
several seasons because of the racial 
segregation problem. Mixed audi YI-KWE!l 


ences that packed the theatre through 














out the opera’s four-week run, sug 
gested that the problem is now hap 
pily solved. ze 
The new production, which was ? 
later sent on a European tour, would Bass-Baritone 
have been remarkable at any time, 
but it came to Washington in a sum 
mer when there were no Watergate 
concerts and the only music consisted EVA DE 
of open-air band concerts. As a whol 
the performance was of overwhelm Lyric Coloratura 
ing intensity. William Warfield, as OPERA « CONCERT + TV 
Porgy, while always sincere and sensi Per. Rep. Giorgio D'Andria 
tive, quite often did not have the vocal 1005 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 
capacity to soar over the orchestra as 
successfully as other members of the 
cast, for a wide vibrato had developed HERTA 
in his singing, diffusing the essential L A yA 
core of his voice. Leontyne Price, as as G 
Bess, revealed a beautiful voice, so 


Mezzo Soprano 
Metropolitan 


refined and pure in a heady way as to 


nullify the impact of her otherwise 
earthy and candid portrayal. Musi d Opera Association 
cally the greatest moment in the per Mgt.: Jack Adams & Co. 


West 42nd St., New York 18 


Helen ve 
in her delivery of 
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My Man’s Gone Now. Joseph James, 
as Jake, won attention for his rich Carmen 
round baritone. Cab Calloway had 


BRILLIANT NEW TALENT 
"A superb violinist.” N. Y. Times 


Pers. Rep: George A. Jakobson 
9113-218th Place, Queens Village 28, N. Y 


too much sophistication to fit the role 
of Sportin’ Life. Robert Breen’s 
staging was distractingly animated at 
times, but his use of lighting instead 
ofa drop curtain during scene changes 
maintained a flow of not at 








acion 





tained in previous productions. Alex INEZ 
ander Smallens conducted the splendid 
orchestral and choral forces with con PALMA 
stantly exciting results. 

THEODORE SCHAEFER Planist 


“One of the most ifted 
and promising now artists 
Straus, V. Y. Times 


Per. Rew. Sargeret er 
Corneaia “Hall N 7.4559 


LILLY WINDSOR 


Lyric Soprano 





Manfred Symphony 
To Be Given in Baltimore 


3ALTIMORE, Mp.—A complete per 
formance of Robert Schumann's Man 
fred Symphony, for orchestra, nar 
rator, and chorus, will be presented 
on Jan. 21 by the Baltimore Symphony 
under its new conductor, Massimo 
Freccia. Basil Rathbone will be the 
narrator in this revival, 
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Minneapolis Jubilee 
(Continued from page 7) 
important works by American con- 
temporaries as well as by composers 
of international repute. Performances 
were consistently of virtuoso qu ality. 
Mr. Mitropoulos grew in stature as a 
conductor with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony until in 1949 he was lured away: 
by the professional advantages offered 
him in the East. “The inland orches- 
tra,” Mr. Sherman points out with 
pride, “had again proved to be a con- 

ductor-maker.” 

Music and Maestros is a fine tribute 
to a symphonic institution which in 
its steady and generally placid de- 
velopment has contributed much to 
the musical life of the nation. The 
Minneapolis Symphony is now in the 
capable hands of Antal Dorati, who, 
as a “progressive-minded leader and 
a fine orchestral craftsman”, can lead 
it to a bright future. 


+ * 
Berlin Festival 

(Continued from page 5) 
most intelligent actors, Siegmar 
Schneider, was the narrator, and the 
soloists were Elfride Trétschel, Lore 
Fischer, and W = Ludwig. 

To parallel the Edinburgh Festival 

talks, the Berlin Festival provided the 
3erlin “discussions”—public confer- 
ences given mornings in the Kurfiirs- 
tendam Theatre, in which experts in 
various fields of the arts discussed 
literature, painting, the theatre, and 
music. No one of them, of course, 
could answer the question: Where 
are we and where are we going? But 
the writer of this article thoroughly 
enjoyed a discussion with the com- 
posers Werner Egk and Nicolas 
Nabokoff and with his critical col- 
leagues Fred Goldbeck, of Paris, and 
Willi Schuh, of Zurich. 
_ The organization of the Berlin Fes- 
tival was the masterly achievement of 
Gerhard von Westerman, who has 
now also taken over the administra- 
tion of the Berlin Philharmonic. 


Mexico Controversy 


(Continued from page 6) 
composer Alfredo Carrasco. The 
piece is intere ~ : at times, basically 
sentimental, but lacking in technical 
skill. Irma Gonzalez, soprano, gave 
competent performances of several 
Debussy songs, sensitively accom- 
panied by Salvador Ochoa. The pro- 
gram concluded with a stirring read- 
ing of Bloch’s Quintet, by the Art 
Quartet and Sulamita Koenigsberg, a 
pianist of power and precision. 

Another musical celebrity who has 
been visiting in Mexico recently is 
Marcel Cuvelier, director of the Brus- 
sels Philharmonic Society, president 
of the International Music Council of 
UNESCO, and founder of the 
Jeunesses Musicales (the International 
Music for Youth movement). The 
Belgian composer was heard in three 
lectures at the Sala Ponce. 
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W orcester Festival 


(Continued from page 9) 
occasion, the soloist, conductor, or- 
chestra, and audience were all in the 
closest and most understanding ac- 
cord, and the evening passed all too 
quickly. 

The opening work, directed by Mr. 
Goldovsky, was the Choral Fantasia, 
Op. 80, in ‘which Mr. Firkusny joined 
forces with the chorus and orchestra. 
It had not been heard at Worcester 
since the 1915 festival. On that oc- 
casion, the earlier parts of the vocal 
passages were sung by six soloists, 
with Harold Bauer as the pianist. In 
1952, the chorus sang all of the 
passages and, kept down in volume 
for the sake of balance, at first 
sounded muffled and unclear. Later 
climaxes brought more normal choral 
satisfactions. 


Firkusny’s Virile Pianism 


Mr. Firkusny completely won his 
audience in the piano solo that opened 
the fantasia, and the charm and easy 
virility of his playing continued _ its 
spell throughout the Emperor Con- 
certo. 

Mr. Ormandy, who had maintained 
a scrupulously high standard of or- 
chestral performances for the entire 
week, gave special attention to each 
detail of the Beethoven Seventh. At 
the end of the concert, Mr. Ormandy 
told the audience of his pride in the 
Worcester week of music and_ his 
love for Worcester people, especially 
the past and present presidents who 
have cooperated so fully—Harry C. 
Coley and John Z. Buckley. 

A meeting on Saturday afternoon 
launched very preliminary plans for 
the 1953 Festival, and Mr. Ormandy 
was able to state that next season 
would be the orchestra’s tenth at 
Worcester. 

Ballots were paseed out at the 
Thursday concert, and the audience, 
which was hearing works chosen by 
vote last year, cast new votes for 
music to be programmed on Thurs- 
day in 1953. 

It is not yet clear that the rear- 
rangement of concerts did any harm 
at the box office; we simply know, as 
was experienced for many years prior 
to 1944, that any Monday concert of 
more than popular weight presents 
a problem. The selection of a major 
choral work that will provide suitable 
material for the chorus and still at- 
tract customers, is not easy. And 
next year a very well-known name 
must be chosen for Artist’s Night. 
With the exceptions implied by these 
thoughts, the 1952 festival, in terms 
of actual results, was one greatly to 
be praised. 

There was a good proportion of 
modern music and of music by Ameri- 
can composers. Each evening, even 
Thursday, held items of music new 
to Worcester, as well as tried and 
true old friends of the Festival's 
repertoire. It was a good festival. 


El Salvador Hears 
Major Choral Works 


San SAtvApor.—Toward the end 
of August, the Choral Society of El 
Salvador, in co-operation with the 
Salvador Symphony, offered a series 
of concerts at the Teatro Nacional. 
An excellent quartet of soloists— 
Tomiko Kanazawa, Eleanor Knapp, 
Gabor Carelli, and Lorenzo Alvary— 
assisted in successful presentations of 
Haydn’s The Creation, which was 
given twice, and Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. Jon Cubicec conducted. 

The solo singers were also heard 
in a special non-subscription program 
devoted to operatic excerpts, for 
which accompaniments were supplied 
by the orchestra under its regular 
conductor, Alejandro Mufioz Ciudad- 
Real, and Gonzalo Vega, pianist. 

Among other musical events of re- 


cent date were several piano recitals 
by Walter Hautzig and a program by 
Grete Dichler, Viennese pianist, that 
included Beethoven’s First Piano Con- 
certo, played with the Salvador Sym- 
phony, and solo works by several 
other composers. On a visit from 
France to her home country, Rosita 
Argiiello sang a varied program of 
songs and arias. The soprano was 
accompanied by her husband, Maurice 
Fauré. 

—Francisco DuENAs T. 


Spokane Hears 
Merriman and Niles 


SPOKANE, WaAsH.—The Spokane 
Philharmonic opened its season of 
four concerts under the direction of 
Harold Paul Whelan on Oct. 20 with 
Nan Merriman as soloist. The or- 
chestra played Mendelssohn’s Sym- 
phony No. 3 and gave a smooth and 
authoritative performance of Dvorak’s 
Symphonic Variations. Miss Merri- 
man sang beautifully in selections 
from operas by Gluck, Donizetti, and 
Tchaikovsky. Two days later, John 
Jacob Niles sang a recital of Ameri- 
can folk songs, and on Oct. 24, he ap- 
peared as soloist with the First Pres- 
byterian Church Choir in a perform- 
ance of his oratorio Lamentation, 
which was directed by Leonard Mar- 
tin. 

—HeEnriEtTA MCELHANEY 


Wisconsin Concert 
To Be Heard in Germany 


WAUKESHA, Wis.—Frank Glazer 
was soloist with the Waukesha Sym- 
phony, on Oct. 21, in its first concert 
of the current season. The program 
arranged and conducted by Milton 
Weber held Beethoven’s Prometheus 
Overture and Piano Concerto No. 5, 
Moussorgsky’s A Night on Bald 
Mountain, Barber’s Adagio for 
Strings, and selections from Virgil 
Thomson’s music for A _ Louisiana 
Story. These works were recorded on 
tape for broadcast in Freiburg, a 
German city with which the orchestra 
arranged a friendly exchange of re- 
corded concerts in celebration of the 
Wisconsin city’s 100th anniversary. 

Four more subscription concerts and 


one children’s concert will round out 
the Waukesha Symphony _ season. 
Florizel <sig will be the soloist on 
one occasion in Ravel’s Tzigane. In 
the fourth pect Dolores de Cono, 
winner of the orchestra’s 1952 com- 
petition for young musicians, will play 
Beethoven’s Piano Concerto No. 3. 
Guy Johnson, second place winner, 
will perform in Liszt’s Hungarian 
Fantasy for Piano and Orchestra in 
the children’s concert. 


Canadian Ballet 
Underiakes Tour 


Toronto.— The National Balle 
Company of Canada, now in its sec 
ond season, set out from this city o1 
Oct. 24 on a coast-to-coast tour tha 
is expected to last at least twelv: 
weeks. The young organization, is t 
perform in Calgary, Edmonton, Van 
couver, Winnipeg, Quebec City, Otta 
wa, Halifax, and many other cities 
It will also fill engagements of on 
week each in Toronto and London 
Celia Franca, artistic director of th 
company, has developed a_ repertoir 
that includes, among other classica 
works, a complete Giselle, Acts I an 
Il of Coppelia, and Les Sylphides 
Kay Armstrong’s Etude and Davii 
Adams’ Ballet Behind Us and Balle 
Composite are on the list of con 
temporary items. Two ballets ar 
scheduled for first performances. 


Vocal Quartet 
To Make New York Debut 


The Cambridge Quartet, a new 
vocal ensemble that includes Phylli 
Curtin, soprano; Eunice Alberts, con- 
tralto; William Hess, tenor; and Pau! 
Matthen, bass, wil make its first New 
York oppearance on Dec. 11 at the 
McMillin Theatre of Columbia Uni 
versity. 


Texas Orchestra 
Appoints New Conductor 


Corpus Curist1, TEx.—The Corpus 
Christi Symphony has engaged Fred- 
erick Vajda to succeed C. Burdett 
Wolfe as its conductor. Mr. Wolfe 
resigned to devote his full time to his 
duties as head of the Del Mar College 
school of music. 





Obituaries 


FREDERICK JACOBI 


Frederick Jacobi, 61, composer and 
teacher of composition at the Juilliard 
School of Music, died at Harkness 
Pavillion in New York on Oct. 24. 

3orn in San Francisco, Mr. Jacobi 
studied at the Ethical Culture School 
and the Hochschule fiir Musik in 
Berlin before becoming assistant con- 
ductor at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in 1914. During the first 
World War he served as bandsman 
and saxophonist in the Army. Later 
he went West to do research in the 
music of the Pueblo Indians in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. The String 
Quartet’ on Indian Themes (1923) 
and Indian Dances (1929) reflect his 
interest in the music of these people. 
His many works of Hebraic character 
include the Sabbath Evening Service, 
Hagiographa, and Three Excerpts 
from the Prophet Nehemiah. The 
composer has won awards from the 
Society for the Publication of Ameri- 
can Music, honorable mention in the 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Competi- 
tion of 1924, and the David Bispham 
Medal from the American Opera So- 
ciety for his opera, The Prodigal Son. 
In addition to the Symphony in C 
major and the Scherzo for wind in- 
struments, his compositions include a 
piano concertino, a violin concerto, 
several chamber works, and music for 
piano, violin, and voice. 

Mr. Jacobi was on the faculty of 
the Juilliard Graduate School of 
Music since 1936 and active in the 


Frederick 
Jacobi 


League of Composers and other musi- 

cal organizations in New York. He 
has also been a lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley and, 
from 1941, at the Julius Hartt Musi- 
cal Foundation in Hartford. 


WALTHER C. SCHUMANN 

CUXHAVEN, GERMANY. — Walter 
Schumann, grandson of Robert and 
Clara Schumann, died here recently 
He was employed in the banking 
house of Mendelssohn and Co., a 
firm established by the father of Felix 
Mendelssohn. 


SIR HUGH ROBERTON 


GLAscow, ScoTLAND — Sir Hugl 
Roberton, 7&8, founder and conductor 
until last year of the Glasgow Or 
pheus Choir, died here on Oct. 7. Si: 
Hugh, who was knighted in 1931, 
started his choir in 1906 and took the 
group to America for an appearance 
in Carnegie Hall in October, 1925. He 
was the author of two plays, Choir 
Training and Kirsteen, as well as < 
lecturer and journalist. 
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Five American Artists Heard 
In Recent Australian Tours 


SypNEY.—No less than five Ameri- 
can artists—Burl Ives, Elena Niko- 
laidi, Dorothy Maynor, Michael Rabin 
(sponsored by the Australian Broad- 
casting Commission) and Alec Tem- 
pleton (sponsored by J. & N. Tait)— 
toured Australia during the peak of 
the 1952 season. Burl Ives, eagerly 
awaited by thousands of his followers 
who knew this singer of folk songs 
from his films and numerous record- 
ings, established himself as a superior 
concert artist with his authentic bal- 
lairy and his convincing, although 
quite deliberate, simplicity. His large 
audiences were not slow in according 
him the reception he deserved. Before 
a left he recorded a number of Au- 

alian folk songs, some of which 
he picked up himself, while others 
were given to him by Australian col- 
lectors. 

Elena Nikolaidi opened her Sydney 
season with appearances in two or- 
chestral concerts, conducted by Eu- 
gene Goossens. Her magnificent and 
beautifully controlled voice captivated 
the audiences immediately, and packed 
houses greeted her at the five sub- 
sequent solo recitals she gave here. 
One of the most moving experiences 
of this season was her intelligent and 
tasteful interpretation of Schumann's 
Frauenliebe und Leben. 

\lec Templeton’s programs con- 
sisted of his curious, if usual, mixture 
of pieces by Bach, Purcell, Beethoven, 
Debussy, and Ravel and his own corm- 
positions and improvisations. Although 
he was a sensitive and able interpreter 
of serious music, his audiences listened 
more or less patiently until he began 
to entertain them more to their taste 
with his satires and improvisations. 


Mixed Reactions to Soprano 


The reaction to Dorothy Maynor’s 
highly emotional singing was some- 
what divided. Many listeners were 
deeply moved by her voice and the 
ecstatic way of her delivery; others 
thought her individualistic and im- 
pulsive interpretations too exagger- 
ated. In this writer’s opinion Miss 
Maynor’s versions of German Lieder 
and arias, with their unwarranted 
slow tempos, rubatos, and dynamics, 
frequently impaired the pleasure pro- 
vided by her exquisite voice. Her par- 
ticular mode of singing was more 
suitable to French and French-in- 
spired impressionistic music, and the 
full extent of her artistry and vocal 
beauty was unfolded in arias and 
songs by Charpentier, Debussy, Ravel, 
Villa-Lobos, and Poulenc. 

Young Michael Rabin astonished 
professional musicians and laymen 


alike with his almost unbelievable 
technical faculties. The facility with 
which he mastered the most intricate 
pieces of the violin literature was 
breathtaking. Clean intonation and 


richness of tone too were further 
proof of his prodigious gifts. In the 


musically more weighty works of Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, and Franck he still 
seemed only a few rungs up the lad- 
der leading to really searching artis- 


try. 

Miss Nikolaidi brought her own ac- 
companist, Jan Behr, from America; 
Miss Maynor and Mr. Rabin were 
well served by two experienced Au- 
stralian accompanists, Henry Penn 
and Raymond Lambert. Mr. Behr, an 
excellent associate artist in the con- 
tralto’s recitals, proved a noteworthy 
solo pianist in several broadcasts he 
gave over the ABC network. 

One of the concerts in which Mr. 
Rabin appeared was conducted by 
Juan José Castro, the new permanent 
head of the Victorian Symphony. In 
this Argentine conductor and com- 
poser Australia has found a first-rate 
musician, whose activities should 
greatly benefit not only Melbourne but 
also the whole musical cx ymmunity of 
this country. 


Two Symphonies 
By Australians 
Played in Sydney 


Sypney.—From an Australian point 
of view the most important events 
during recent months were the pre- 
mieres of two symphonies by the local 
composers Robert Hughes and Clive 


Douglas. 
Dedicated to the Victorian Sym- 
phony, Robert Hughes’s Symphony 


contains many original and technically 
interesting features. He employs Si- 
belius’ germ-motive technique and de- 
velops his thematic material logically 
and with structural skill. At no stage 
did he concern himself with creating 
a work of Australian character, and 
some disappointment was felt over a 
composition that otherwise left a very 
favorable impression. 

Douglas, on the other hand, quite 
deliberately set out to write a sym- 
phony of national character. In his 
program notes the composer states 
that he had tried to capture the at- 
mosphere of the countryside, life in 
the city and country, and the Austra- 
lians’ innate spirit of freedom. Rich 





Roberta Peters entertains officers of the Miami Civic Music Association. 
Shown with Miss Peters are Warner Bass, accompanist; Charles Crandon, 
president, Eda K. Liddle, secretary; and Charles F. Cuchman, treasurer 
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in melodious passages and expertly 
scored, the symphony is not sufficiently 
free from outside influences and, like 
the Hughes work, does not quite 
satisfy the demands for an individual 
and idiomatically national work. 

Two orchestral fragments from 
Eugene Goossens’ recently completed 
oratorio, Apocalypse, were introduced 
by the composer at one of the Sydney 
Symphony’s subse ription concerts. The 
two short pieces, Vision (The Ark of 
the Covenant) and The Ride of the 
Four Horsemen, do not permit even a 
cursory judgment of the vast work, 
whose plan I described in the Febru- 
ary, 1952, isue of Musica AMERICA 
The two excerpts reveal to a marked 
degree highly cosmopolitan 
and progressive style. If they are an 
indication of the whole composition, it 
is safe to predict that 
succeeded in creating a work of pro- 
found musical invention and spiritual 
impact. 


Goossens’ 


Goosse ns hz iS 


In the absence of any guest 
ductor from overseas, Mr. 
had to take charge of an unusually 
large number of concerts this year. As 
always, contemporary works were 
represented profusely in his programs, 
headed by expertly conducted and well 
executed first performances of three 
fragments from Berg’s Wozzeck and 
Stravinsky’s The Song of the Night- 
ingale. Stravinsky’s Pulcinella Suite, 
Prokofieff’s Lieutenant Kije Suite, 
Respighi’s Pines of Rome, Paul Cres- 
ton’s Two Choric Dances, Alan Raws- 
thorne’s First Piano Concerto (with 
Paul Badura-Skoda as a_ brilliant 
soloist), Casella’s Paganiniana, and 
Strauss’s Macbeth were also given 
Vaughan Williams’ eightieth birthday 
was celebrated with a deeply moving 
performance of his cantata Dona 
Nobis Pacem, with Margaret Moore 
and Neil Easton as soloists. These two 
promising young Australian singers 
took all the prominent parts in a per- 
formance of Elgar’s The Apostles, 
which Mr. Goossens conducted earlier 
in the season. The orchestra’s newly 
appointed leader of the viola section, 
Robert Pikler, gave a convincing ac- 
count of his artistry as soloist in Ber- 
lioz’ Harold in Italy. 

Joseph Post, until recently 
conductor of the Sydney Symphony, 
led two very interesting concerts, in 
which he introduced Carl Nielsen’s 
vigorous Fourth Svmphony to Aus- 
tralian audiences. Other items in Mr. 
Post’s programs were Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ Job and Chausson’s Symphony. 
Another pair of subscription concerts 
was directed by Tibor Paul, until its 
nationalization in 1948 the principal 
conductor of the Hungarian Broad- 
casting Orchestra. For nearly two 
years a resident of Australia, he has 
appeared as guest conductor with 
many local orchestras. In Sydney he 
proved to be an energetic and versatile 
conductor. 


con- 
Goossens 
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Vienna Buys 
Strauss Collections 


VIENNA.—The City of Vienna re- 
cently purchased the Strauss-Simon 
and Strauss-Meyszner collections, both 
of which were compiled by relatives 
of Johann Strauss. Among the items 
acquired are the autograph scores of 
the operettas Der Zigeunerbaron, In- 
digo und die 40 Rauber, and Karneval 
in Rom, the opera Ritter Pazmann, 
the ballet Aschenbrédel, about fifty 
works by Johann Strauss, Sr., a series 
of dance compositions by Johann 
Strauss, Jr., and fifty pieces by Jo- 
hann Lanner, a Strauss contemporary. 
The original Fledermaus score is still 
in private ownership. 


Music Therapists 
Convene in Kansas 


TorpeKA, KAn.—The National As- 
sociation for Music: Therapy held its 
third annual meeting here on Oct. 30 
and 31 and Nov. 
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Now Music Reviews 





Hovhaness Writes Work 
For Trumpet and Strings 


Alan Hovhaness’ Prayer of Saint 
Gregory, for trumpet and strings, is 
both ecclesiastical and oriental in its 
derivations, yet it is a simple, lyrically 
appealing piece. The string parts 
move smoothly and modally, as in 
an old chorale; and the trumpet solo 
part has an oriental flavor, though it 
does not break into the melisma 
Hovhaness so often employs. Very 
few American composers today can 
write so directly and so beautifully 
as this. The music seems to spring 
into being as spontaneously as a 
spoken prayer. It is issued by South- 
ern Music Publishing Company. 
Two New Compositions 
For Oboe and Orchestra 


Lukas Foss’s Oboe Concerto, .com- 

missioned by Whitney Tustin and 
composed in 1947-48, is a tough nut 
to crack, but there is much meat in 
it. Hindemith has been Foss’s model 
in this work, but Foss has written 
music that is thoroughly his own in 
idiom. The concerto opens with an 
organ point on C sharp, against which 
the solo oboe weaves an improvisa- 
tional pattern, somewhat in the style 
of the baroque organ fantasias. After 
29 measures of this, oboe and orches- 
tra'settle down to the main business 
of the movement, a brisk, highly con- 
trapuntal Allegro, with contrasting 
episodes, in which the pace is re- 
laxed, 
_ The second movement, on a Sicilian 
folk song, is a_ twentieth-century 
sicilienne, with piquant arabesques 
for the oboe. Foss, unlike many of 
his contemporaries, knows how to 
handle dissonance in a melodic con- 
text and keep it expressive. The 
third movement, like the first, opens 
with a brief prelude, proceeding to 
another contrapuntal working-out of 
the thematic material. Especially fine 
is the Andantino section, which pro- 
vides a broad and harmonically richer 
episode between the terse opening and 
closing sections. 

Foss has not been kind to the 
oboist in this concerto, but most of 
the difficulties are musically justified 
and the rewards are solid. The work 
is issued by Southern Music Publish- 
ing Company in a reduction for oboe 


and piano. Orchestral material is 
available on rental from the pub- 
lishers. 


A work of lighter content but simi- 
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New 
Christmas Songs 


GO TELL IT ON THE 
MOUNTAIN _ med.-high, low 
—John W. Work 


LIKE FROSTED SNOW THE 
SHEEP LAY THERE high 
—Amy Worth 


SONG OF THE WISE MEN 
medium —Austin C. Lovelace 


CHRISTMAS (Long, Long 
Ago, Upon a Winter Night) 
medium —Nancy Loring 








A CHRISTMAS LULLABY 
medium —William France 


WHAT IS THIS FRAGRANCE? 
high, low —Richard Manning 


GALAXY 
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larly fine workmanship is Roger 
Goeb’s Fantasy for Oboe and String 
Orchestra, issued by Associated. Writ- 
ten in pastorale style, this fantasy 
lasts only six minutes in performance 
but contains a wealth of harmonic 
and rhythmic contrast. One brilliant 
stroke is the figure played by the 
first violins at bar 99 and elsewhere, 
which has an oriental coloring. The 
solo oboe part is somewhat pedestrian, 
but the setting makes it sound inter- 
esting. The Fantasy is freely dis- 
sonant in harmonic idiom but always 
logically so. 

—R. S. 


C.P.E. Bach Concerto 
For Oboe Published 


Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach’s Con- 
certo No. 1, in B flat major, for oboe, 
string orchestra and cembalo (piano) 
has been edited for the first time from 
the Urtext by Richard Lauschmann. 
It is published by Robert Forberg, 
represented in the United States by 
C. F. Peters Corporation. The con- 
certo is available in a version for 
oboe and piano, and in a version for 
oboe with string orchestra and cem- 
balo (piano). 

Mr. Lauschmann has provided both 
the original text of the oboe solo part 
and an edited text, to which he has 
added ornaments in the style of the 
period. This will be of great help to 
performers, and incidentally offers a 
valuable lesson to music students in 
eighteenth-century ornamentation. 
This concerto, composed in 1765, is a 
fresh and delightful example of the 
“style galant”. 

—R. S. 
A Flute Sonatina 
In Modern Idiom 


The Sonatine for Flute and Piano, 
Op. 5, by Julien-Francgois Zbinden has 
a Gallic economy of style and pre- 
ciseness about it. Although modern 
in its harmonic freedom, it is very 
well-behaved in its use of dissonance. 
Although the first movement is 
marked Passionné, the passion never 
gets out of control. In style, the work 
is not highly individual; one feels 
that several composers might have 
written it. But it has the merits of 
clarity, effectiveness, and good taste. 
The middle movement is a pastorale 
with little cadenzas for the flute; and 
the brilliant finale has a march-like 
piano part that reminds one of Proko- 
fieff. The work is available from 
Associated Music publishers. 

—R. S. 
Ensemble Compositions 
For Winds and Strings 


Now that chamber music is coming 
to mean music for woodwinds (and 
brasses) as well as music for strings 
to the American public, it is a pleas- 
ure to find our publishers issuing 
works by contemporary composers as 
well as neglected classics in the wind 
and brass categories. Roger Goeb’s 
Suite for Flute, B flat Clarinet, and 
Oboe, in four movements, is a dry 
but witty and expertly scored work. 
Each of the movements is a three- 
part invention, in which all three 
instruments play an important con- 
trapuntal and harmonic role. The 
dissonances follow a consistent pat- 
tern and they are ingeniously com- 
bined with rhythmic accents to give 
the three parts a bright edge. Parts 
for both the second and third voices 
have been provided in both the keys 
of B flat and C, so that the trio may 
be played by various combinations of 
instruments, such as two flutes and 
oboe, or flute and two clarinets. The 
Suite is published by Peer Interna- 


tional (Southern Music Publishing 
Company ). 
Virgil Thomson’s Serenade for 


Flute and Violin, issued by Southern, 
goes back to his Paris days, in 1931. 
Its five movements, entitled March, 
Aria, Fanfare, Flourish, and Hymn are 
written in the clever, pseudo-academic, 








First Performances in New York Concerts 


Orchestra Works 


Cowell, Henry.: Hymn and Fuguing Tune 
No. (American Composers Alliance 
Concert, Oct. 26) 

Gesenway, Louis: A Double Portrait (New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, Nov. 1) 
Kay, Ulysses: Suite for Strings (American 
Cinsueere Alliance Concert, Oct. 26) 
Martinu, Bohuslav: Concert for Cello and 
Orchestra, No. (New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, Oct. 30) me 
Weber, Ben: Symphony on Poems of Eil- 
liam Blake, Op. 33 (American Composers 

Alliance Concert, Oct. 28) 


Opera 
Milhaud, Darius: Christopher Columbus 
(concert version) (New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, Nov. 6) 
Chamber Music 
Berg, Alban: Adagio for Violin, Clarinet, 


and Piano (Roman Totenberg, Oct. 29) 

Carter, Elliott: Eight Etudes and a Fantasy, 
for woodwind quartet (American Com- 
posers Alliance Concert, Oct. 28) 

Hovhaness, Alan: Quartet for Flute, Oboe, 
Cello, and Harpsichord (1952) (Harpsi- 
chord Quartet, Oct. 28) 

Nowak, Lionel: Five Songs for Tenor, Vio- 
lin, Cello, Clarinet, and Piano (Leslie 
Chabay, Oct. 23) 


Tape Recorder Music 


Luening, Otto: Low Speed; Invention; Fan- 
tasy in Space (American Composers Alli- 
ance Concert, Oct. 28) : 

Ussachevsky, Vladimir: Sonic Contours 
(American Composers Alliance Concert, 
Oct. 28) 


Violin Works 


Marcello, Benedetto (trans. by Jeanne 
Mitchell from an elaboration by Ettore 
Bonelli): Introduzione, Aria, and Presto 
(Jeanne Mitchell, Oct. 28) 


Piano Works 
Pergolesi, Giovanni (arr. by Vera Frar 
ceschi): Sonata in G major (Vera Frat 
ceschi, Oct. 21) E 
Thomson, Virgil: Second Book of Etude 
(Vera Franceschi, Oct. 21) 


Songs and Arias 

Duke, John: April Elegy (Janice Mitchell, 
Oct. 26) ; 

Malaby, Richard: The Call of the Sprin: 
(Janice Mitchell, Oct. 26) 

Menotti, Gian-Carlo: The Hero (Jane Ho! 
son, Nov. 2) 

Milhaud, Darius: Selections from Bolivar- 
ecitativo and Prayer of Manuela; Mam 
ela’s Air (Ann de Ceballos, Oct. 28) 

Wellesz, Egon: Soprano scena from Inco 





nita (Ann de Ceballos, Oct. 28) 





transparent style that he has since 
developed into a pliable and deeply 


expressive personal idiom. These 
pieces, however, are too cute and 
self-conscious for comfort, though 


the unexpected barber-shop ending of 
the March and the mad Fanfare and 
Flourish are good fun, and the final 
Hymn has a touch of homely elo- 
quence. 

From Arrow Musical Press (incor- 
porating the Cos Cob Press) comes 
Ingolf Dahl’s Concerto a Tre for 
Clarinet, Violin, and Cello, a serious 
and ambitious work that commands 
respect, if not affection, for its neat, 
precise design and its sensitive scor- 
ing. Neo-classic in style, the trio 
reveals a commendable desire to es- 
cape from a rigid academic pattern 
and a mere repetition of formalisms. 
Its various sections flow into each 
other without pause. The most origi- 
nal music in it is the pastorale-like 
middle episode, with its delicate use 
of instrumental color. 

Frederick Piket’s Dance and March 
for Two Trumpets and Two Trom- 
bones is a dissonant and rhythmically 
tricky piece which would be good for 
teaching purposes. If not musically 
very rewarding, it does offer some 


interesting technical challenges. It is 
issued by Associated Music Pub- 
lishers. 

—R. S. 


Composers Connor 


The world premiere of Volpone, a 
new opera by George Antheil with a 
libretto by Alfred Perry, will be given 
on Jan. 9 under the direction of Carl 
Ebert at the University of Southern 
California. Another operatic premiere 
will be the performance on Jan. 31 of 
Vittorio Giannini's Taming of the 
Shrew, which will be presented by the 
Cincinnati Symphony and the Cincin- 
nati Music Guild. The opera is based 
on the Shakespeare text, adapted as 
a libretto by Dorothy Fee. For the 
final program of its concerts for young 
people, the Little Orchestra Society, 
conducted by Thomas Scherman, will 
perform an opera by Nicholas Bere- 
zowsky. The libretto, written by Dor- 
othy Heyward, is drawn from the 
Babar stories of Jean de Brunhoft. 

An opera is being prepared by Ben- 
jamin Britten for performance at 
Covent Garden during the coronation 
season. The principal figures in the 
new work, entitled Gloriana, are Eliza- 
beth I and the Earl of Essex. William 
Polmer is writing the libretto. Five 
works by Ralph Vaughan Williams 
and the Concerto for Guitar by Heitor 
Villa-Lobos, with Andrés Segovia as 
soloist, will be performed during the 
coming season in the British Broad- 
casting Corporation’s Wednesday eve- 
ning concerts. A new song cycle by 
Jacques de Menasce, Outrenuit, was 





sung on Oct. 22 in a concert given b 
the composer and Hugues Cuénod i 
Lausanne. 

A new work by Ernest Bloch, Suit 
Hebraique, for viola and orchestr:, 
will be given its premiere this seaso. 
by the Chicago Symphony. The or- 
chestra’s programs will also incluce 
the first American performances cof 
Ralph Vaughan Williams’ Sevent1 
Symphony (Sinfonia Antarctica), 
Gardner Read's The Temptation of 
St. Anthony, and Jacques Ibert's |< 
Chevalier Errant. In New York, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos will conduct the 
Philharmonic-Symphony in works he 
commissioned from Marcel Dick, Ar- 
thur Berger, and Louis Gesensway. 

Thor Johnson has commissioned 
Ellis Kohs to write a large work for 
orchestra. The composer’s second 
symphony, it is to be played, under 
Mr. Johnson’s direction, during tlie 
1953-54 season of the Cincinna 
Symphony. Cecil Effinger's A Syn 
phony for Chorus and Orchestra wi! 
be heard for the first time when it 
given by the Denver Symphony ar 
the University of Colorado Choir or 
Dec. 7. The text is based on Thoma 
Hornsby Ferril’s poem Words fi 
Time. The Wichita Falls Sympho 
played Aaron Copland's Billy th 
Kid in its first program of the season 
under the direction of Erno Daniel. 
Julius Levine's twenty-minute opera in 
three acts, The Golden Medal, is to be 
introduced in a New York Philhar- 
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SINGS 


Honor! Honor! 
(Spiritual) arr. by HALL JOHNSON 


2 Keys—High Bb (Eb to g)..........-- .60 
Low @ (6 to E).......sccceees .60 


Ride On, King Jesus! 
(Spiritual) arr. by HALL JOHNSON 
Med. Eb (bb to g).... nies OE 
There Is a Ladye 
by WINIFRED BURY 


2 Keys—High G (E to g)...........-- -50 
bow EB (OB 00 E).cccccccccce. 50 
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With New Mennin Work 


Ertr, PENNA.—Peter Mennin’s Con- 
certato for Orchestra, which was 
commissioned by the Friends of Erie 
Philharmonic, was given its first per- 
formance, on "Oct. 21, in the first con- 
cert of the orchestra's 1952-53 season. 
The new work, in one movement and 
of ten minutes duration, was inspired 
by Melville’s Moby Dick. In the same 
program Fritz Mahler also conducted 


take them as far north as Newfound- 
land, will return to New York for a 
Town Hall recital on Dec. 16. 


MASTER CLASSES: CASADESUS, CURZON, ENESCO, DUPRE 
Composition, piano, voice, organ, cello, others 
Write: Fontainebleau Association, 122 East 58th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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an orchestral transcription of Bach’s Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 
lone rt Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor, Jani Szanto, Director 617 Spruce St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Capriccio 
Espagnol. Lelia Gousseau was soloist T h ' Musi 
ANSON in Schumann’s Piano Concerto in A e Cleveland Institute of ic 
60 ai ; s, BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Mus.D.. Director Bachelor of Music, Master of Music. 
"nor. . 3411 Euclid 4ve., Cleveland 15, Ohio Bachelor of Science in Education® 
In succeeding concerts Mr. Mahler Member of the National Association of Schools of Music (*by arrangement with Kent State Univ.) 
>) BURY and the orchestra will offer the first 
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ment, beautifully furnished. Quiet. 
70th and Park Ave. Steinway grand. 
Immediate occupancy. $225.00 month- 
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(Continued from page 10) 
program, suffered from spotty pedal- 
ing and an unconvincing conception 
of the formal-dramatic psychology of 
the work. The non-stop structural 
character of the Liszt sonata presents 
a similarly difficult re-creative prob- 
lem, but here Mr. Malcuzynski 
brought both shape and power to his 
reading. 

A sizable potpourri of Chopin 
pieces closed the program. He played 
some of them stylishly and_beauti- 
fully, if a little more broadly than 
the elegant detail of the music might 
suggest; but here again, particularly 
in the Mazurkas Op. 41, No. 2, and 
Op. 24, No. 2 and No. 4, a real lyric 
communication was mysteriously 
lacking. 


—W. F. 


Leslie Chabay, Tenor 
Town Hall, Oct. 23 


Paying a visit to the city from 
3ennington College, where he is a 
member of the faculty, Leslie Chabay, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera, 
proved once again that he is a leading 
recitalist. With rare interpretative 
gifts and a supple, beautifully-modu- 
lated voice to match, the singer gave 
intense musical pleasure in an unusual 
program. He began with four devo- 
tional works, two by Bach, one each 
by Schiitz and Di Viadana. These 
were sung with nobility of feeling, 
and with a command of breath that 
was phenomenal. 

The second group comprised five 
Schumann songs, ranging through the 
friendly exhortations of Lied eines 
Schmiedes, the dreaming half-tones 
of Kommen und Scheiden, the ro- 
manticism of Die Sennin, the despair 
of Der schwere Abend, and Gestand- 
niss. If there were any fault to be 
found with the tenor’s exquisite sing- 
ing of these songs, it was that they 
were too much in the same mood, a 
low-keyed restraint, which continued 
in two songs by Beethoven. Schubert’s 
Geheimnes, sung with ardent sunni- 
ness, lightened the mood, and Wolf’s 
Frihling wtbers Jahr brought the 
tenor’s high voice into play for the 
first time. 

The introspective atmosphere 
deepened when Lionel Nowak’s Five 
Songs from poems of Robert Hillyer 
were given a premiere. They call for 
violin, cello, and clarinet (plaved by 
Orrea Pernel, George Finckel, and 
Gunnar Schonbeck), in addition to 
piano accompaniment. Mr. Chabay 
sat as a member of the ensemble to 
perform them. The music is con- 
temporary in feeling, spare, angular, 
acid, meandering. There is an instru- 
mental introduction and conclusion, in 
which all the instruments are heard 
together. The songs are titled The 
Leaf, The Deserted Farmhouse, April 
Morning, Madrigal, and Serenade. The 
poems are bleak with autumn, and the 
music echoes this desolation faith- 
fully. Each song is accompanied by 
a single instrument. Nowak displays 
craftsmanship of a high order in his 
use of the instruments, while the voice 
nart is difficult and often unrewarding. 
Mr. Chabay and his colleagues had 
prepared the work lovingly at the 
Vermont college, of which they are all 
faculty members. 

The tenor ended his printed pro- 
gram with five of the Hungarian 
folksongs arranged by Bartok that he 
has previously interpreted so sym- 
pathetically. Claude Frank was a 
worthy partner in the evening’s de- 
lights. 

Nemone Balfour, Lutenist 
Town Hall, Oct. 25 


Groups of ballads and folk songs, 
French and Italian songs of the six- 
teenth and_ seventeenth centuries, 





Leslie Chabay 


Witold Malcuzynski 


Hebridean songs and Elizabethan lute 
songs made for a program of rare 
interest at the recital given by 
Nemone Balfour. A native of Scot- 
land and widely traveled throughout 
Europe and the British Isles, Miss 
3alfour’s feeling for this music of 
several origins was always appropriate, 
but her approach remained nonetheless 
more archeological than musical. The 
background material for each song 
was divulged with such enthusiasm 
that one had the impression that Miss 
Balfour would much prefer to tell her 
audience about the songs than sing 
them. Her voice cannot be called 
trained or cultivated, but it has been 
sufficiently tampered with as to render 
it unsuitable to the unaffected nature 
of the folk songs, and her singing was 
simply inadequate to the musically 
more sophisticated songs. Neither was 
her instrumental technique impeccable. 
One was sustained, in the end, by the 
wealth of unusual and, at times, 
thoroughly intriguing music being 
heard. 

—C. B. 


Janice Mitchell, Soprano 
Town Hall, Oct. 26, 3:00 


Janice Mitchell presented a program 
of unfamiliar music, sung in some- 
what unorthodox order. The young 
soprano began with a group in Eng- 
lish; continued with Strauss’s cycle 
Madchenblumen, an aria from Monius- 
zko’s Halka, a group in Spanish, songs 
by Berlioz, Gounod, and Bizet; and 
concluded with the Mad Scene from 
Thomas’s Hamlet. Miss Mitchell dis- 
played a voice of lovely quality and 
her musical approach was_ sincere, 
serious, and straightforward. There 
was little personal conviction, though, 
and the soprano’s interpretations were 
more mechanical than spontaneous. Al- 
though there were a few admirably 
agile phrases in the difficult Hamlet 
excerpt, the tone production in general 
was rather constricted. 


—A. B. 


Alyne Dumas Lee, Soprano 
Town Hall, Oct. 26 (Debut) 


Although this was Miss Lee’s New 
York debut, she has appeared in con- 
cert and with orchestra in Chicago 
and elsewhere. Born in Knoxville, 
Tenn., she studied in Detroit before 
going to Chicago. She has a voice of 
notable natural beauty, and she sang 
with intense feeling. There was an ap- 
pealing directness in all of her 
interpretations, even when they be- 
came a bit sentimental, as in Schu- 
mann’s cycle Frauenliebe und Leben. 
The silvery, luminous quality of her 
voice in the upper range came to the 
fore in her singing of Mozart's motet, 
Exsultate, jubilate, K. 165. Although 
this performance left something to be 
desired in regard to style, especially 
in the Andante, which she sang too 
slowly and too fervently, her delivery 
of the final movement, the famous 
Alleluja, demonstrated both flexibility 
and vocal nuance. : 

In the scena, Somehow I Never 
Could Believe, from Kurt Weill’s 
Street Scene, Miss Lee was interpreta- 
tively at her best. It brought out her 
innate dramatic talent. The rest of 


her program was devoted to songs by 
Fauré and a group of spirituals by 
Negro composers. Ralph Dodds was 
her accompanist. 

—R. §, 


Marjorie Schloss, Soprano 
Town Hall, Oct. 26, 5:30 (Debut) 


Now a New York teacher of sing- 
ing, Marjorie Schloss is a_ former 
pupil of the late Edythe Walker, and 
she has given recitals in her home 
city of Memphis, Tenn., and in Eu- 
rope. The soprano’s voice, fair-sized 
and of considerable warmth, was not 
a wholly blandishing one, but—as 
befits a teacher—it was used in ex- 
emplary fashion. Her diction was 
crystal-clear, her phrasing precise and 
musicianly, her breath control ex- 
ceptional, and her scale—notably in 
the lower register — comparatively 
smooth. She sang a brief but taste- 
fully-arranged program, which __in- 
cluded Beethoven’s Ah, Perfido; five 
songs by Wolf; two by Rachmani- 
noft ; Gretchaninoft’s Triptyque; and 
four songs by the American Louis 
White, two of which are dedicated 
to her. Everything was performed 
with technical ease and musical 1 
bility, but she often seemed afraid 
to let too much emotion color 
vocal line; in the end, the music was 
less communicative than it should 
have been. Jonathan Brice’s slightly 
rough-hewn accompaniments were €x- 
ceedingly musical and an act of co- 
operation with the singer. 


—R. A. E 


Roy Eaton, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 27 (Debut) 


Roy Eaton, winner of the K 
ciuszko Foundation’s first Choy 
Scholarship Award for pianist 
(1950), played a debut recital c 
sisting of the Bach-Liszt Fantasi 
and Fugue in G minor; the Beethoven 
Sonata quasi una Fantasia, Op. 27, 
No. 1; the Schumann  Faschings 
schwank aus Wien, Op. 26; a Chopin 
group; and the Prokofieff Sonat 
No. 3. 

Young Mr. Eaton offered his au 
ence rewards born of strong, we 
trained fingers, and a high level 
musical literacy. His tone was res 
nant and sturdy, although considering 
the Romantic disposition of the pro- 
gram it may have wanted for warmth 
and personalness. However, for all 
of these virtues, Mr. Eaton did little 
more than scratch the stylistic surface 
of the music he played; the personali- 
ties of the composers emerged far 
more through the familiarity of the 
music itself than through the pianist’s 
understanding of them. But Mr 
Eaton is only 22, and maturity may 
yet bring happier interpretative re- 
sults. 


4 


, 


a 


’ 


—W. F 


Dorothy Froelich, Soprano 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Oct. 27( Debut) 


Three coloratura showpieces—the 
Et Incarnatus Est. from Mozart’s 
Great Mass in C minor, the Queen of 
the Night’s aria from Die Zauber- 
flote, and La Forge’s Come Unt 
These Yellow Sands—were sung by 
Dorothy Froelich in her first New 
York recital, in addition to an agree- 
able list of songs by Durante, Schu- 
bert, Marx, Poulenc, Kriens, Vidal, and 
others. In the rare instances when 
Miss Froelich sang quietly and 
naturally, her tones were pure and 
quite lovely. Most of the time, how- 
ever, her striving for power and dra- 
matic effect caused the voice to flutter 
and become edgy. Although much of 
the soprano’s coloratura work was 
precise and clear, she ran into real 
pitch difficulties in the Queen of thie 
Night aria. Her interpretations gave 
evidence of genuine insight, in addi- 
tion to sound coaching, but most of 
them were weakened by faulty vocal- 
ism. Stuart Ross supported the re- 
citalist with admirable accompani- 
ments. 

—A,. H. 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Siena.—The Ninth Settimana Mu- 
sicale Senese (Sienese Music Week) 
opened on Sept. 16 with a perform- 
ance of Tommaso Traetta’s forgotten 
comic opera Le Serve Rivali in the 
Teatro dei Rinnovati. 

For those who do not know the 
Sienese tradition, this is the story. 
Twenty-six years ago Count Guido 
Chigi-Saraceni started a music 
in his ancestral palace. ach summer 
since then students have flocked from 
all over the world to take advantage 
of the count’s magnanimity. Classes 
are held in almost every instrument. 
An orchestra of seventy pieces is at 
the disposal of the conducting stu- 
dents, six days a week for an entire 
month. An opera group prepares old 
and new works under excellent tute- 
lage. Tuition is free, and if a student 
cannot defray his living expenses the 
count has been known to give scholar- 
ships in worthy cases. In addition, the 
count now finances the annual music 
festival at the close of the academy 
session. Each year the festival is dedi- 
cated to a different composer or school 
of composers; this year it was the 
Neapolitan school. 

The Traetta opera, revised by Vito 
Frazzi, is thoroughly delightful and 
of more than cursory interest, often 
most original for its time (it was first 
produced in 1766 in Venice). One of 
the characters in a drunken stupor 
sees phantom monsters, classic gods, 
sultans, cats dancing a minuet on the 
roof tiles, and ships sailing through 
a flower garden. All of this is bril- 
liantly depicted in the recitative and 
aria, Tenebrosa ombra_ vagante, 
through the orchestral color of the 
accompaniment. The opera might run 
smoother with judicious cutting. In 
any case, it is like a glass of sparkling 
champagne, full of wit and enchanting 
dialogue. It is a work that should be 
useful for school and radio perform- 
ance. 

The performance was conducted 
most sensitively and musically, with 
incomparable comprehension of style 
and pacing. by Alceo Galliera, Franco 
Zeffirelli Corsi’s sets and costumes 
were delightful, but by far thé great- 
est credit went to Inez Alfani Tellini, 
responsible for the stage direction. 
Every action was well motivated, per- 
fectly timed, and natural. 

The cast cannot be criticized on a 


school 
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This scene from 
the Sienese pro- 
duction of Traet- 
ta's Le Serve 
Rivali includes 
two of the lead- 
ing singers, San- 
dra de Angelis 
and Lawrence 


Malfatti 


Grassi 


Operas and Sacred Works Performed 
In Sienese and Perugian Festivals 


fully professional level, as only a 
few of them had had any extensive 
stage experience. It included Law- 
rence Malfatti, a young American bar- 
itone in Italy on a Fulbright scholar- 
ship, who sang musically with a limpid 
voice and captivated the audience with 
his acting 

On Sept. 17 Leonardo Leo’s Mass in 
G minor, in the revision of Virgili 
Mortari, was performed in the Church 
of the Santissima Annunziata, under 
the direction of Alberto Erede. T he 
best sections (a goodly portion of the 
Mass was omitted) were the opening 
Kvrie, the Miserere, and the Cum 
Sanctum Spiritum. The work as a 
whole is a traditional eighteenth-cen- 
tury Mass, full of luscious fugues and 
concerted pieces. 

The performance was definitely un- 
der-rehearsed; the acoustics of the 
church certainly did not add clarity, 
but they could not disguise dull string 
playing and a definitely ugly choral 
tone. The singers were Adriana 
Guerrini, who sang the music as if it 
were nineteenth-century grand opera; 
Joan Moynagh, a young American 
whose coldly brilliant voice showed 
signs of taking on more warmth; Mar- 
cella Pokbe; and James Loomis, also 
an American, with a small, well- 
trained voice. 

The rest of the festival consisted of 
Vivaldi program, conducted by Manno 
Wolf-Ferrari, and two performances 
of Bellini’s La Sonnambula, with 
Margherita Carosio and Cesare Siepi 
in leading roles and Franco Capuana 
as conductor. 


Stradella’s Susanna 


Perucia.—The sixth Sagra Musi- 
cale Umbra, a sacred-music festival 
held here each autumn under the aegis 
of Francesco Siciliani, the untiring 
artistic director of the Teatro Co- 
munale and of the Maggio Musicale 
in Florence, opened on Sept. 20 with 
a performance of Laudes Evangelii, a 
mystery based on material from a 
fourteenth-century Perugian book of 
lauds. The music had been arranged 
by Valentino Bucchi and the move- 
ment choreographed by Leonide Mas- 
sine. The production was given in the 
Church of San Domenico. Although 
the public seemed pleased about the 
whole thing, the church authorities 





frowned on the idea of presenting 
ballet before the church altar. The 
Vatican later decided that after this 
permission for a_ similar spectacle 
must be obtained from the proper 
church authorities 

The second production at Perugia, 
the only one that this writer was able 
to attend, was Alessandro Stradella’s 
oratorio Susanna. in the revision of 
Giuseppe Piccioli, followed in the 
same program by Giovanni Battista 
Bassani’s Magnificat, in the revision 
of Riccardo Nielsen. Both were given 
on Sept. 23 in the church of San 
Pietro 

Piccioli claims to have found very 
few traces of instrumentation in the 
original manuscript of Susanna and 
has based his edition on careful peru 
sal of other Stradella oratorios. The 
result is a stvlistic approximation, 
with sufficient variety of orchestral 
color to hold the interests of present- 
dav listeners. The solo parts were 
sung bv Gianna Pederzini (the Stori- 
co), who delivered the part in a dull, 
dry, and disinterested manner; An 
tonietta Stella (Susanna). who has 
one of Italv’s best voung voices; Mirto 
Picchi (Daniele), who sang with a 
fine line and good phrasing: Renato 
Capecchi (First Tudge), who showed 
a rich, dark. and steady voice when 
it cut through the orchestral tone: and 
Petre Munteaunu (Second Judge), 
who had the voice best suited to this 
style and musically sang circles around 
everyone else, with the nossible excep- 
tion of Miss Stella. The chorus was 
that of the Maggio Musicale, under 
its permanent director, Mr. Morosini 
It sang with exaggerated dvnamics, 
snapping cutoffs, and harumphing at 
tacks, inconsistent with the stvle. The 
performance was conducted with de- 
votion by Artur Rodzinski, but the 
long line was chopped up too much, 
the tempos were occasionally erratic, 
and the volume and dynamics were 
often misjudged. Most serious of all 
was the faultv balance: it could not 
be blamed on the hall, as the basilica 
of San Pietro has superlative acous- 
tics 


Bassano’s Magnificat fared much 
better on all sides Also it is a better 
work. The ensemble was fine: the 


balance evened out; the shadings were 
more apt and the spirit most correct 
In particular, the choral adagio, Ft 
misericordias Eius, was almost enough 
to reconcile one to Mr. Morosini’s 
past sins. Notably imposing was the 
Deposuit, with the outburst of trom- 
bones in unison. Here Mr. Rodzinski 
gave a masterful performance, and it 
is to be hoped that the Magnificat ma 
have many other presentations in the 
future 

In the next program Mr. Rodzinski 
conducted Berlioz’ Requiem, with 
Ernst Hafflinger as tenor soloist. Ro 
berto Lupi conducted his The Danes 
of Salome, and the festival closed 
with two programs conducted by Her 
bert von Karajan—Brahms’s A Ger 
man Requ‘'em and = Bruckner’s Te 
Deum and Ninth Symphony 


NEWELL JENKINS 


Harrisburg Orchestra 
Begins 1952-53 Season 
PENNA 


HARRISBURG, The program 


of the Harrisburg Symphony’s first 
concert of the season, on Oct. 14, 
listed three contemporary works 

Mary Howe's” Spring Pastoral, 


Samuel Barber’s Adagio for Strings, 
and Noah Klauss’s Apogee—as well 
as Dvorak’s New World Symphony, 
Mendelssohn's Fingal’s Cave Over- 
ture, and a Strauss waltz. Nell Ran- 
kin was soloist in several operatic ex- 
cerpts. In the second concert, on Nov. 
11, Edwin McArthur, conductor of 
the orchestra, appeared also as piano 
soloist, along with Alice Mitchell and 
Louise Zimmerman, in Bach’s Con- 
certo in C major, for three keyboard 
instruments. 
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£ducation in Now York 





Cooper Union, in co-operation with 
the Music Performance Trust Fund 
and Local 802 of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, offered a free 
program oi contemporary music on 
Oct. 12, This event was the first of a 
series of six entitled Music in the 
Making. David Broekman led a 55- 
piece orchestra through public rehear- 
sals of three American compositions— 
John Cage’s Concerto for Prepared 
Piano, String Quartet, Brass, and 
Percussion; Roger Goeb’s Concertant 
IV for Clarinet, Strings, Piano, and 
Percussion, and Otto Luening’s Pil- 
grim Hymn. A scheduled forum on 
the music, in which the composers and 
the audience had been expected to 
participate, had to be eliminated for 
want of time. The second event of the 
series was given on Nov. 9, and the 
subsequent ones are planned for Dec. 
7, Jan. 18, Feb. 8, and March 1. 

The Hunter College Opera Asso- 
ciation was recently organized to give 
young professional singers opportun- 
ities to play leading roles in infre- 
quently-heard operas. Josef Turnau is 
director of the association, which will 
make its bow, in Handel’s Xerxes, on 
March 6. 

The Young Men's and Young Wom- 
en's Hebrew Association has an- 
nounced the formation of a dance 
company that will specialize in the 
preparation and performance of dance 
works designed tor the entertainment 
of children. Doris Humphrey is artis- 
tic director of The Merry-Go-Round- 
ers, as the company 1S to be known, 
and Beatrice Rainer is music co- 
ordinator. The first (... works are to 
be choreographed by Alwin Nikolais 
and Eva Desca. 


The Mannes Music School began a 


C/lucago 


Northwestern University enter- 
tained and honored Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge, patron of music, at a con- 
cert played by the Fine Arts Quartet 
on Oct. 28. The occasion celebrated 
Mrs. Coolidge’s 88th birthday. which 
she observed two days later. The pro- 
gram, which included Piston’s Quar- 
tet No. 4, Weiner’s Quartet No. 2, 
and Bartok’s Quartet No. 5, consisted 
of compositions commissioned by or 
dedicated to her. This concert was the 
first of a series of six to be presented 
at Northwestern during the 1952-53 
season by the Fine Arts Quartet. The 
ensemble is now in residence there. 

The Chicago Public Library is pre- 
senting, this month, a series of mid- 
day lectures and film showings de- 
voted to the history and techniques of 
the dance. Among the lecturers are 
Bentley Stone, Jimmy Payne, and 
Bambi Lynn and Rod Alexander. 
Films of Martha Graham, Doris 
Humphrey, and Katherine Dunham 
are on the list of those to be shown 
during the series. 

The University of Chicago Choir, 
assisted by Marion Davis and Char- 
lotte Vikstrom, sopranos; Lillian 
Chookasian, contralto, Paul Nettinga, 
tenor; Henri Noel and Earle Wilkie, 
basses; Heinrich Fleischer, organist; 
and members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony, sang Handel’s Israel in Egypt 
at Rockefeller Chapel on Nov. 9. The 
oratorio was conducted by Richard 
Vikstrom. 

The Society of American Musi- 
cians is now accepting applicé itions 
for its 1953 performers’ contests. 
Singers, pianists, organists, violinists, 
and cellists may complete in one of 
four sections—young artists’, senior, 
junior, or primary. A solo recital in 
Kimball Hall will be given the w inner 
in the young artist section, and win- 
ners in the three remaining sections 
will be presented in a single Kimball 





campaign, on Oct. 1, to increase its 
scholarship fund by $100,000. The aim 
of the school is to set up ten perma- 
nent endowed scholarships in various 
musical fields. 

Delta Omicron installed a new 
chapter, Delta Rho, at Adelphi College 
on Sept. 21. The installing officers 
were Marie Marti, national president, 
and Mrs. M. H. Petzold, Epsilon 
province president. 

La Forge-Berumen Studio _ pupils 
have been heard by several organiza- 
tions recently. Edna Hamill, soprano, 
and Ralph Quist, tenor, sang for the 
3ronx Rotary Club; Miss Hamill and 
Jacqueline Bird, pianist, gave a pro- 
gram for the American Woman’s As- 
sociation in New York; William 
Schoonmaker, another of Mr. Beru- 
men’s piano pupils, played for the 
same group; and Mr. Quist, with his 
teacher, Mr. La Forge as accompan- 
ist, offered another song recital for 
the association. Thomas Mullady 
played a piano recital at the McIntosh 
School of Music, in Rockville Centre, 
N. Y. and repeated the program at 
the Cornell Medical Center in New 
York. Mr. Quist has filled out-of- 
town engagements in Pawtucket, R. 
I., and Washington, Conn, 

Molly Jonas Wermer's pupil Hazel 
Williams has returned from a tour 
of Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, and 
Missouri, during which she gave sev- 
eral recitals. 

Mieczyslaw Munz, pianist and teacli- 
er, has re-opened his New York 
studio after returning from a trip to 
Mexico. 

Max Pons, teacher of singing, has 
opened a studio in New York at 1 
West 64th Street. Mr. Pons was a 
faculty member of the Curtis Institute 
of Music for twelve years. 





Hall concert. All applications must be 
submitted by Jan. 15, 1953. Blanks 
and complete information is obtain- 
able from Gustav Dunkelberger, 5709 
Dorchester Avenue, Chicago 37, III. 
Nov. 15 was the closing date for the 
receipt of applications for the Musi- 
cal Arts Piano Auditions sponsored 
by the society. 

Chicago Musical College has 
awarded one hundred scholarships to- 
taling $25,800 for the 1952-53 aca- 
demic year. The college was assisted 
in making these awards by the Oliver 
Ditson Endowment Fund and _ the 
generosity of various patrons of 
music. They were given to students of 
composition, musicology, music educa- 
tion, and performance. 


Cther (ontors 


The Indianapolis Public Schools 
recently presented the New Music 
String Quartet in four free concerts 
for school children. More than 3,700 
pupils heard the ensemble play music 
by Scarlatti, Haydn, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Ravel, and Webern. The musi- 
cians commented on the works per- 
formed and answered questions asked 
by members of the young audiences. 
The quartet was paying its second 
visit to the Indianapolis schools. 
Similar concerts have been given there 
in previous years by the Berkshire 
String Quartet, the Reginald Kell 
Players, the Schneider String Quartet, 
and the Budapest String Quartet. Be- 
ginning Dec. 1, the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony will play fourteen free concerts 
for all of the junior and senior high 
school students in the public schools. 
More than 22,000 pupils will hear the 
programs, which are to be conducted 
by Fabien Sevitzky. The Indianapolis 
Board of School Commissioners gives 
the orchestra $25,000 annually, in ad- 
dition to an equal amount contributed 
by the City of Indianapolis. 
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Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 


ROSALIE LAFAYETTE 


Pianist—Teacher 
Juilliard School of Music 
Beginners and advanced students 
60 W. 76St., NYC TR 3-5626 (9-1 PM) 


Lucile LAWRENCE 


Concert Harpist - Teacher 


Co-author ‘‘Methods for the Harp 

and Modulations for the Harp” 
Published by Schirmer 

Studio David Mannes Sehool 

157 E. 74 &. N.Y.C. SO 6-0005 








RACHEL LEON 


Voice Coach 
Interpretation—Opera and Concert Repertoire 


345 W. 88th St N. Y. 24 SC 4-4559 
RALPH 


LEOPOLD 


Concert Pianist - fone 
30 W. 69th St., N. Y. C. TR T- 5879 | 


FRANCES M A NN | 


Teacher of Piano & Piano Methods | 


Juilliard School of Music 
404 Riverside Drive, NYC AC 2-6137 | 
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Glenn MARTIN 


Baritone 
mber ef NYSTA 


202 Riverside Dr., NY 25 AC 2-0655 





Nancy Brownlow 


MARTIN 


Member of NYSTA 
Teacher of Singing 
56 West lith St., N.¥.C. GR 5-2027 


RUTH C. MAY 


Teacher of Voice and Piano 
Specializing in Beginners 
325 W. 57th St., N. Y. CO 5-5048 


LEA MILLER 


Teacher of Piano 








Graduate London College of Music 
Studio: 40 Tehama St., Bkiyn., N.Y. GE-8-1380 


HOMER G. MOWE 


Teacher of Singing 
Faculty—Yale University 
Member—Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singing; 
N.A.T.S.; N.Y.S.T.A. 


Studio: 171 W. 71 st., NYC EN 2-2165 


Margaret PARDEE 


Violinist-Teacher 
Faculty Juilliard School of Music 
114-104 22°th St., Cambria Hgts., L. I. 
Laurelton 7-0202 


man? PROSCHOWSK! 


Voice Consultant 
Vecal Adviser te Nadine Conner 
180 W. 58 St, NYC CO 5-2136 











Other (enters 


The St. Louis Institute of Music has 
announced that Leo Sirota, a member 
of its piano faculty, is playing all of 
Chopin’s piano works in a series of 
thirty radio recitals. Last year Mr. 
Sirota played the 32 Beethoven piano 
sonatas in broadcast concerts. Jerome 
D. Rosen, director of the school’s 
chamber-music department, and Lyn- 
don Croxford are presenting Mozart's 
44 violin and piano sonatas in a series 
of six concerts sponsored by the St. 


Louis Artists’ Guild. 


Friends University, Wichita, Kan., 
will sponsor a Bach festival from 
Dec. 14 to 17. Two programs will be 
devoted to the presentation of the 
Christmas Oratorio under the direc- 
tion of Fred Mayer, another will offer 
a solo recital by Leslie Chabay (who 
will also appear as an oratorio solo- 
ist), the fourth will be performed by 
university students, and the fifth will 
be given over to an organ recital 
played by Dorothy Addy, instructor 
of organ 





The Royal Conservatory of Music, 
Toronto, Canada, has added Ernesto 
Barbini to its faculty. Mr. Barbini 
was an assistant conductor and coach 
at the Metropolitan Opera Company 
from 1947 until he resigned to accept 
his new position. On Oct. 3, Ray 
Dudley, an alumnus of the conserva- 
tory, won the first place medal in an 
international piano competition held in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


Oberlin College's chapter of Pi 


Kappa Lambda presented Edward 
Steuermann in a special piano recital 
on Nov. 1. Given as a tribute to the 
memory of the late Arnold Schon- 
berg, the program included two of his 
works, Op. 11 and Op. 25, in addition 
to Beethoven’s Diabelli Variations. 


The University of Texas opened its 
eleventh annual Fine Arts Festival on 
Nov. 9. Nine concerts, two operas, a 
play, and a radio and television pro- 
gram are being given during the eight 
days of the festival, The Robert Shaw 
Chorale, the San Antonio Symphony, 
the San Antonio Symphonette, the 
Mozart Trio, Fritz Heitmann, and 
Marshall Johnson and Cecily Arnold 
are all giving concerts in addition to 
one being played by the University 
Symphony. Menotti’s The Telephone 
and The Old Maid and the Thief, 
produced by the opera workshop, were 


played on Nov. 13 and 14. 
Florida State University's = school 


of music will sponsor its second an- 
nual string clinic from Feb. 12 to 14. 
Albert Spalding and Ernst yon Doh- 
nanyi will head the faculty, which is 
also to include teachers from the uni- 
versity. Among the scheduled events 
is a recital by Mr. Spalding and a 
string-orchestra concert conducted by 
Mr. Dohnanyi. 


The Los Angeles Conservatory of 
Music and Arts’ opera department 
gave Mozart's The Marriage of 
Figaro, under the direction of Herbert 
Weiskopf, at the Wilshire Ebell The- 
atre on Oct. 14. The opera was per- 
formed by the same group in Santa 
Ana, Calif., on Oct. 11. 





FANNY WARBURG 


Coach-Accompanist 
Concert-Opera in 4 languages 


41 W. 82 St. (Apt. 7D), NY TR 4-2536 


ANGELA WESCHLER 


GUIDANCE FOR PIANO TEACHERS 
Teaching Aids for Practicing and 
Prospective Piano Teachers 
171 W. 71 St., N.¥.C. SChuyler 4-7678 


LIL! WEXBERG 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Placement 
Faculty N. Y. College of Music 
Studio: 58 E. 86 St.. NY 28 BU 8-7791 


IRENE WILLIAMS 


Discoverer & Teacher of 
MARIO LANZA 
Vocal Studio: 1305 Spruce St. 
Phila. 7, ‘Pa. ‘Phone Pen. 5-3459 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Member Faculty Westchester Cons. of Music 
neyueare harmony, chamber music, coaching. 

Also: Washington, 0.C.—W 886 
336 Fort Waenney* te. N. Y. 33, N. Y. 














SCHOOLS AND 
TEACHERS IN 
* CHICAGO : 





ROSE RAYMOND 


Pianist and Teacher 
Exponent of TOBIAS MATTHAY Principles 
Ate J Lessons-Summer Courses-New York City 
320 W. 86th St., N.Y. 24 EN 2-7586 


SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO — Teacher of Singing 
130 E. 40 St., N.Y.C. Tel MUrray - he on 


HERTA 


SPERBER HOPKINS 


Teachers of Singin 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. NEW YORK CITY 
For Appt.: 201 W. 77, NYC TR 4-2362 


ZENKA STAYNA 


Voice Teacher 


Teacher of Daniza Ilitsch and Inge 
Manski of Metropolitan Opera Assn. 


164 W. 79th St., NYC TR 3-9214 


rosert TABOR] 


Teacher of Singing 











Specialist in Voice Correctign and 
Development 


61 W. 88 St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. TR7-3081 


"* VELIKANOFFE 


Head, Vocal Dept., Hartford Sch. of Music 
Teacher of: 
ALICE HOWLAND ®@ JOSH WHEELER 
TERFSA STICH-RANDALI 
160 W 73rd St., NYC 23 


touss VOCCOLI 


Soprano-Opera and Concert Artist 
Teacher of Singing 


From the first vocal step to the debut. 
Metrepetitan Opera 6 Studio 67 LO 4-2717 


ROSE WALTER 


Complete Vocal Education 
Individual Studio Recitals 
305 W. 72nd St., N. ¥. 23 EN 2-7743 








LOIS WANN 
Oboist—Teacher 


Faoulty: Jullliard School of Music; Bronx House; 
Musile School of The Henry St. Settlement 


415 W. 118th St., N.Y.C. AC 2-0852 
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Community Orchestras 


Hold Regional Conference 


JosepH, Micu.—The Twin City 
Symphonic Society, Inc., a member of 
the American Symphony Orchestra 
League, sponsored the first regional 
conference of orchestra personnel in 
the Michigan, Indiana, and_ Illinois 
area on Oct. 11. Held in the YWCA 
Building in St. Joseph, the conference 
covered the most pertinent phases of 
community orchestra activity and 
served to acquaint staff members of 
orchestras in the area with the work 
of the League. Carl Anton Wirth, 
musical director of the Twin City 
Symphonic Society, provided visitors 
with a program of talks on the cul- 
tural value of the community sym- 
phony orchestra and the administra- 
tive and promotional problems that 
such an organization can encounter. 


Five Young Singers 
Receive Anderson Awards 


A total of $2,200 was recently given 
to five young singers by the Marian 
Anderson Scholarship Fund, which 
was established by the contralto with 
the $10,000 Bok Award she received 
in 1941. The recipients of the Ander- 
son Fund’s 1952 awards were Shirlee 
Emmons, soprano, who got $1,000, 
and Betty-Lou Allen, contralto, and 
Judith Raskin, soprano, who received 
$500 each. Two winners of 1951 schol- 
arships —Gloria Davy and Hermann 
Gantt—were given additional grants 
of $100 each. Applications for admis- 
sion to the 1953 competition may be 
addressed to the Marion Anderson 
Scholarship Fund, 262 South Martin 
Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Several Americans 
Win Honors in Geneva 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND—Among the 
winners of the eighth International 
Musical Performance Contest held 
here recently were several young 
American musicians. In the competi- 
tion for women singers Marilyn Cot- 
low was awarded a medal; Virginia 
Johnson, of Wyoming, Helen Mau- 
borgne, of New York, and Martha 
Pender, of Abilene, Tex., were given 
citations. Of the men singers, Richard 
Dean Miller, of Canton, Ohio, re- 


ceived a medal, and Victor Shedko, of 
Brooklyn, a citation. Davis Monte 
Hill won a medal in the women pian- 
ists division, and Mary Nan Hudgins, 
of Dallas, a citation. Ray Dudley, of 
Toronto, was awarded a medal in the 
competition for men pianists 


MacDowell Colony 
To Receive Birthday Cift 


On Nov. 21, the day before Mrs 
Edward MacDowell’s 95th birthday, a 
dinner will be held at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel in New York, at which 
the widow of the composer is to he 
presented with the proceeds of a spe 
cial fund-raising campaign for the 
support of the MacDowell Colony in 
Peterborough, N. H. It is hoped that 
the amount raised by the nation-wide 
drive will equal $95,000, or $1,000 for 
every year of Mrs. MacDowell’s life 
The National Federation of Music 
Clubs, in co-operation with numerous 
other organizations, has given a series 
of MacDowell Birthday Parties in an 
effort to reach the desired goal 


NASM Meeting 
To Be Held in Chicago 


Cuicaco.—The 1952 meeting of the 
National Association of Schools of 
Music will be held in the Palmer 
House here on Nov. 28, 29, and 30. 
Preliminary meetings of committees 
and commissions are scheduled for 
Nov. 26 and 27. Subjects listed for 
discussion include Requirements for 
Preparatory Graduation, The Profes- 
sional Doctorate in Music, Applied 
Music Seminars, and The Place of 
Music Therapy in the Curriculum. 


Kosciuszko Foundation 
Announces 1953 Contest 


The Kosciuszko Foundation is now 
accepting applications from pianists 
between the ages of fifteen and 21 for 
its 1953 piano-playing competition. A 
prize of $1,000 will be given the win- 
ner of the final auditions to be held in 
New York next June. Complete in- 
formation and application — blanks, 
which must be returned by March 1, 
1953, are available from the founda- 
tion at 15 East 65th Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. 


DePaul... 


SCHOOL of MUSIC 


Accomplished Faculties 
Undergraduate and Graduate Programs 
Office of Admissions, 64 E. Lake St. 
Chicago |, IIlinois 


ALODIA 


DICIUTE 


Mezzo Soprano, Lithuanian State Opera 
OPERA COACH 
VOICE TECHNIQUE 
1229 Kimball Bldg. HArrison 7-7755 


SONIA SHARNOVA 


CONTRALTO CHICAGO OPERACO 

Vocal Technique Acting Technique 

Song Interpretation Role Analysis 
Member N ATS 

Studio: 512 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 5, Ii! 

Res.: Livingston 8-1237 Studio: WEbster 9- 2705 


RHEA 
SHELTERS 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
828 Kimball Building 
Webster 9-5220 Chicago 4, Ill. 


FRED TRULL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of N.A.T.S. 
Studio: 1225 Kimball Bidg. HArrison 7-7755 
Res, Phone: SUperior 7-4200 
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Coach and Accompanist 








HERMAN 


ALLISON 


Accompanist to 
Miss Margaret Truman 


nomet BARBOUR 


Assistant to FRANCES ALDA for 4 
Official penal Gon, ti Fritz Siner 
Coach—Ellen 1—Claudia Pinza 
118 E. 54th St. PL 5-5481 


BORIS BAZALA 


Pianist-Conductor-Coach-Teacher 
Accompanist & coach of famous soprano 
Camilla — — Christof and 


hers. 
Studio: 6A, “780 Madison Ave. 
(Betw. 66-67) NYC TR 9-1370 


“ro BELLINI 


Teacher of Singing 

Coach and Composer 
Studio—171 W. 71st St. (12A), NY 23 
TR 4-9068 Home: CO 5-7975 


wws Bergmann 


Pianist—Coach—Accompanist 
“One of the best accompanists of the present 
day.""—San Fran. Chronicle—A. Frankenstein. 
205 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. CI 7-4090 


CoenraadV.Bos 


Dean of Accompanists 
Excl. coach & accompanist of Helen Traubel 
Available for N. Y. Recitals 
Hotel he a 
7th Ave. & 55th St., N.Y. 19 Cl. 7-3900 




















ALBERTA MASIELLO 


BOSCO 


Coach & Accompanist 
160 W 73rd St., N.Y.C. TR 3-9510 


Ruth BRADLEY 


Com poser—Coach—Accompanist 


14 Washington Pl. E., N.Y.C. SP 7-3700 


necenct’ BRISTOL 


Director Piano; Briarcliff Junior College 
Vocal Coach—Stage Deportment 
Coach of — Bori—Eileen Farrell 
111 E. 88th St., c. SA 2-0241 


ou EDWARDS 


Coach—Accompanist 
French & Italian Opera 
162 West 54 St., N.Y.C. CI 7-3287 
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410 W. 24th St., WA 9-6304 











OTTO GUTH 


Coach—Accompanist 
ulty panne ro School 
160 W. rogrd St., N.¥.C. TR 3-3432 


ROBERT PAYSON K j L L 


Coach—Accompanist 
Teacher of Piano 


160 W. 73rd St., N.Y.C. 





TR 7-6700 


camo OLLISTER 


Song repertoire—pregram building 
Available New York Recitals 1952-53 
173 W. 78th St., N.Y.C. SC 4-1659 


WILLIAM w UJ f te ES 


Coach—Accompanist 


50 W. 67th St., N.Y¥.C. TR 3-8373 


H. SPENCER « Mc EVOY 


Coach—Accompanist 
Singers and Instrumentalists 


250 W. 88th St., N.Y.C. TR 3-1808 


oom EEVES 


Pianist-Coach-Accompanist 
Available in New York, season 1952-53 
for recitals and coaching. 


241 W. 71st St., N.Y.C. TR 3-3160 


STUART ROSS 


Coach—Accompanist 
Accompanist of Charles Kullman, Patrice Munsel 
145 W. 55th St., N.Y.C. CI 7-4564 


BROOKS SMITH 


Coach—Accompanist 


318 E, 19th St., N.Y.C. OR 4-4819 


COLLINS SMITH 


Coach—Accompanist 
Accompanist to Jeanette MacDonald 
160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. 23 TR 7-6700 


cn WERDELMAN 


Coach—Accompanist 
Season 1951-52 Accompanist to Polyna Stoska 


Studio: 160 W. 73rd St., N.¥.C. 
TR 7-6700 


sce WIGHTMAN 


Coach—Accompanist 
Met Opera Studios 
1425 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
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(Continued from page 28) 
Jeanne Mitchell, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 28 


Jeanne Mitchell, a comely miss of 
rather serious demeanor, upheld and 
enhanced her reputation as one of our 
finest and most sensitive young violin- 
ists in this recital. Her technique, of 
virtuoso caliber, is never flaunted for 
its own sake. Her tone, pure and 
silvery, is not without warmth and 
depth, and her intonation, despite the 
dampness of the evening and the 
difficulty of keeping the violin in 
tune, was impeccable. 

Miss Mitchell was at her best in 
the three major items on her program 

3ach’s unaccompanied Partita in B 
minor; the lovely Concerto in D, 
K. 218, that Mozart wrote in Oc- 
tober, 1775; and Brahms’s Sonata in 
G, Op. 78. Mozart was played with 
a wonderful sense of style and a 
spontaneity and freshness that was 
delightful. Her Brahms was authori- 
tive, fiery and passionate in the open- 
ing and closing movements, warm 
and nostalgic in the Adagio. 

The violinist opened her program 
with her own arrangement of an 
Introduzione, Aria and Presto by 
Marcello, and closed with three in- 
consequential items by Milhaud. Hell- 
mut Baerwald was the sympathetic 
accompanist and collaborator through- 
out, if just a shade too unobtrusive 
in the Brahms. 

—R. K 
Harpsichord Quartet 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Oct. 28 


The harpsichordist Sylvia Marlowe 
is the guiding spirit of a new group 
known as the Harpsichord Quartet, in- 
cluding Bernard Greenhouse, cellist ; 
Harold Bennett, flutist; and Harry 
Shulmz in, oboist. This program, the 
first in a series, was devoted to works 
by Couperin, Rameau, Bach, Vivaldi, 
and the contemporary composers Alan 
Hovhaness and John Lessard. The 
opening and concluding pieces, Cou- 
perin’s L’Apothéose de Corelli and 
Vivaldi’s Sonata in G minor for the 
above instruments, showed the quartet 
to be a remarkably well-blended en- 
semble. Miss Marlowe gave a careful 
performance of Rameau’s Suite in E 
minor, availing herself of a wide 
range of timbres with exemplary taste, 
but her playing is perhaps too meticu- 
lous and studied, to the sacrifice of 
dynamism. Lessard’s Toccata in Four 
Movements (1951), dedicated to Miss 
Marlowe, is a fairly academic work, 
proposing no new musical ideas that 
cannot be pinned somewhere between 
Prokofieff and Hindemith. On the 
other hand, the first performance of a 
quartet by Hovhaness, also dedicated 
to Miss Marlowe, aroused considerable 
interest. It is melodically very Near- 


East, structurally illogical to Western 
ears, rhapsodic in style, minute in its 
brevity, and delightful. The three 
movements, each ending with merciless 
abruptness, consist of extended melo- 
dies carried by the wind and string 
instruments, while the harpsichord 
maintains a staccato ostinato through- 
out. The very pleasant second move- 
ment was repeated by request. The 
remaining work on the program was 
Bach’s Sonata No. 3 in G minor, for 
cello and harpsichord. Mr. Greenhouse 
tended to saw at his instrument in the 
first and third movements, but the 
Adagio came alive with a highly ex- 
pressive performance. 

—C., B. 


Ann de Ceballos, Soprano 
Town Hall, Oct. 28 (Debut) 


Miss De Ceballos is a poised and at- 
tractive and musically intelligent 
singer, but she essayed a program be- 
yond her technical powers. The florid, 
widely ranging vocal line of Purcell’s 
The Blessed Virgin’s Expostulation, 
from Harmonia Sacra, as arranged by 
Benjamin Britten; the virtuosic de- 
mands of Konstanze’s aria, Martern 
Aller Arten, from Mozart’s Die Ent- 
fihrung aus dem Serail; and the 
cruel tessitura of the Recitative, 
Prayer, and Air of Manuela, from 
Milhaud’s opera Bolivar (presumably 
in a first New York performance), 
were too much for her, in some 
passages. The voice was strident an 
breathy at the top of the range, some- 
times off pitch, and insecurely sup- 
ported. The low tones of the Mozart 
aria, indeed, were completely inaudible. 
Yet Miss De Ceballos sang these 
works with dramatic imagination and 
projection. A  scena from Egon 
Wellesz’s opera. Incognita, in a first 
New York performance, again put a 
severe strain upon her vocal re- 
sources. 

But in the lovely old English carols 
that opened the program, and in such 
lieder as Schubert’s Die junge Nonne, 
Miss De Ceballos sang with warmth, 
color, and a steadier tone. A curiosity 
on the program was the recitative and 
aria of Ero, Splendi erma facella, 
from Giovanni Bottesini’s Ero e 
Leandro, pallid nineteen-century Ital- 
ian opera music. Although married to 
a Venezuelan, Miss De Ceballos was 
born in Scotland. She closed her pro- 
gram with five songs in Gaelic, ar- 
ranged by Marjorie Kennedy- Fraser. 
George Reeves was her expert ac- 
companist. 

—R. S. 
Roman Totenberg, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 29 

Mr. Totenberg had prepared a 

superb program, enlisting the assist- 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Jeanne Mitchell 


Roman Totenberg 


(Continued from page 32) 


chamber orchestra, that 
made his recital a delight from 
bevinning to end. He began with 
Bach's Concerto in E major, for violin 
ani strings, and then gave the first 
New York performance of that ver- 
sion of Alban Berg’s Kammerkonzert 
which is an Adagio for Violin, Clari- 
net, and Piano, with Eric Simon, 
clarinetist, and Agi Jambor, pianist. 
Mozart’s Violin Concerto in A major, 
K. 219, followed; and Mr. Totenberg 
col ipleted the program not with a 
string of eciviel showpieces but with 
Becthoven’s Kreutzer Sonata. 

The classical concertos never sound 
so well as when they are performed 
with a small orchestra, as they were 
meant to be. Mr. Totenberg played 
the Bach music with stirring vitality 
ani glowing tone. At times, he let his 
fiery temperament run away with him, 
indulging in explosive accents and a 
tempestuous pace unsuited to the 
music, but his playing was both noble 
an lyrically intense. The Berg work 
is somewhat static but exquisite in 
harmonic color and in its subtle con- 
trapuntal tensions. All three artists 
performed it eloquently, achieving a 
rare blending of tone and dynamic 
adjustment. In the Mozart concerto, 
Mr. Totenberg played the sumptuous 
Adagio, K. 261, which Mozart com- 
posed for the violinist Brunetti to re- 
place the original Adagio. Here as 
in the Bach, one had the sense that he 
was dedicating himself to the music, 
instead of using it merely to display 
his own style. In the Beethoven 
sonata Miss Jambor was accorded 
equal rights in the interpretation so 
that the music had the proper —s 

—R. S. 


ance of a 


Gary Graffman, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 31 


Four schools of piano writing were 
represented in Gary Graffman’s re- 
cital, and he was equally at home in 
each. These were the lush, if some- 
what acerbic, romanticism of the 
early- twentieth-century Alban Berg 
Sonata, the rococo eighteenth-century 
of Haydn’s Sonata in G, the nine- 
teenth-century romanticism of — the 
Schumann Etudes Symphoniques, and 
the realistic tone-painting of Mous- 
sorgsky in Pictures at an Exhibition. 

Mr. Graffman was in superb tech- 
nical form and played with imagina- 
tive insight and understanding. His 
Haydn was gem-like “ its perfection, 
and the variegated and kaleidoscopic 
moods of the Schumann well deline- 
ated. He made what he could of the 
rat nbling ten-minute effusion that is 
the Berg sonata, and succeeded in 
enlivening the somewhat faded Mous- 
sorgsky work. Here, in the section 
called Catacombs, he achieved some 
remarkably effective sonorities rang- 
ing from ppp to fff, the latter seem- 
ingly pulled from the very bowels of 
the instrument yet without forcing 


the tone. 
—R. K. 
New Friends of Music 
Town Hall, Nov. 2, 5:30 
The New Friends of Music (who 


reilly deserve the title these days) 
opened their season with Z program 
that set a new pattern. Aaron Cop- 
land accompanied Patricia Neway in 
a performance of his songs, Twelve 


November 15, 1952 


Poems of Emily Dickinson; and _ the 
Juilliard String Quartet played Mo- 
zart’s Quartet in C major, K. 465, 
and Bartok’s Quartet No. 5. This 
season, the New Friends are inviting 
some of our most distinguished con- 
temporary composers to participate in 
performances of their works on its 
programs and are devoting entire 
concerts to music by Hindemith and 
Stravinsky. 

Copland’s songs had their world 
premiere on May 18, 1950, at the 
Ditson Festival at Columbia Univer- 
sity, when the composer accompanied 
Alice Howland, mezzo-soprano. At 
that time, they seemed a spontaneous 
and deeply personal expression. Heard 
again, two years later, in a moving 
interpretation by Miss Neway, they 
seemed even closer to the spirit of 
the poet and even more intense in 
their imaginative conception. Miss 
Neway sang the songs a bit roughly, 
just as Emily Dickinson wrote her 
verse a bit roughly, but always with 
the utmost concentration of meaning. 
She knew exactly what Copland had 
seen in the poetry, and she expressed 
it in every song. 

It is no secret by now that the 
Juilliard Quartet plays Bartok mag- 
nificently and Mozart (alas) not so 
magnificently. Their performances at 
this concert ran true to form. The 
Mozart was full of sentimental turns 
of phrase, and tonally thin and un- 
ste: a The Bartok was rhythmically 
electrifying, surcharged with vision- 
ary power, and a miracle of ensemble. 
One left the hall walking on air. 

x. 3. 
Jane Hobson, Mezzo-soprano 
Town Hall, Nov. 2 


In her first New York recital since 
her debut in Town Hall as winner of 


the 1946 Naumburg Award, Jane 
Hobson gave ample proof that. she 
is an artist of exceptional endow- 
ments. In the three arias with which 


she opened the program—Marcello’s 


Il mio bel foco, Spiagge amate from 
Gluck’s Elena e Paride, and_ the 
Monoicgue and Air from Gluck’s 


Iphigénie en Tauride—Miss Hobson 
did some of her finest singing of the 
afternoon. In these and in the Lieder 
by Schumann, Schubert, Brahms, and 
Wolf that followed, the opulent splen- 
dor of her voice was dramatically 
and emotionally most effective. 

The second half of the program, 
devoted to French, Spanish, English, 
and American songs, found Miss 
Hobson most at home in the Spanish 
songs. Mi Ranchito, a charming little 
piece by her accompanist, Miguel 
Sandoval, was done with such irre- 
sistible good humor and gaiety that 
it evoked a spontaneous burst of ap- 
plause from the good-sized audience 
that was present. The Hero by 
Menotti, given its first New York 
performance, was sung with a mock 
solemnity that brought out all its 
ironical, satirical, and macabre im- 
plications. 

R. K, 
OTHER CONCERTS 


REINALD WERRENRATH, baritone; 
Tom DoNnAnueE, tenor; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, Oct. 23. 

THEODORE ULLMAN, pianist; 
Hall, Oct. 24. 

Mary D’ANDRIA, soprano; Carl 
Fischer Hall, Oct. 25. 

MARIENKA MICHNA, pianist; 
Recital Hall, Oct. 26. 

CrecILE DuLAc, soprano; Carnegie Re- 


cital Hall, Nov. 1. 


Chamber Music Group 
Engages New Conductor 


The Chamber Music Associates, of 
Brooklyn, has engaged Beatrice Brown 
as the conductor of its chamber or- 
chestra workshops for the 1952-53 sea- 
son. She replaces Edvard Fendler, 
who has been appointed conductor of 
the Mobile (Ala.) Symphony. Miss 
3rown is also the musical director 
and conductor of the Art Music Con- 
certs given at the YMHA 


Town 


Carnegie 





Frieda Hempel 


Peerless Soprano of 

Opera, Concert 

and Lieder 
offers consultation, guidance and 
instruction to artists seeking 
higher vocal and artistic standards. 

By appointment only. 


271 Central Park West, New York City......... SC 4-4381 











PAUL ALTHOUSE 


Formerly Leading Tenor Metropolitan Opera Assn.—30 Years in Grand Opera 
Teacher of many successful singers including 


ELEANOR STEBER, Leading Soprano, and 
RICHARD TUCKER, Leading Tenor, Metropolitan Opera Assn. 


Studio: 260 W. 72nd St., New York 23 Phone TR 7-3538 











ROSALIE MILLER 


Teacher of many successful singers including 
THREE WINNERS, METROPOLITAN OPERA AUDITIONS of the AIR 
200 West 57th St., New York. Phone Cir. 6-9475—By appointment only: Miss E. Holt, Secy. 








Only voice teacher ef 


ROBERT MERRILL 


Current teacher of Met Opera stars: RIGAL ¢ HINES 
GUARRERA ¢ MADEIRA ¢ SULLIVAN ¢ PECHNER 


: MARGOLIS 








VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
OF WORLD FAMOUS SINGERS 





152 WEST 57TH STREET, N. Y. C. Phone CO. 5-9155 
(Formerly for Twelve Years 


MAX ONS Faculty: Curtis Institute of Music! 


For those aspiring to the highest development of vocal artistry. 
By Appointment Only: One West 64th St., New York City TRafalgar 7-8500 

















TEACHER OF SINGING 


Assistant to the late Giuseppe De 


CHARLES G. READING Luca, and the only person author. 


257 WEST 86th St., N. Y. C. m™ 7.7873 KS esa 


ume MERLE ALCOCK =“: 


Formerly of Metropolitan Opera 
Metropolitan Opera Studios, 1425 Broadway or Alwyn Court, 180 W. 58th St., 


EVAN EVANS 


Faeulty ee See! $5 
Birceter, Music Dept., Chautauqua Summer 








N.Y. C. 


BARITONE 








Teacher of Singing 
Studie: "ese Riverside Drive, New York Olt» 


BERNARD TAYLOR 


464 Riverside Drive * Tele.: MOnument 2-6797 


BELLE JULIE SOUDAN 


Faculty: Juilliard School ef Music and Julliard Summer Schoo! 
Studio Address: 200 West 57th Street, New Yor 


WILLIAM PIERCE HERMAN 


PATRICE —. ROBERTA 
er N'SCOTT of 19 E. 94th St., N. Y. 28 


PETERS, NORM. 
the Motrepetites Opera Association ATwater 9-6735 


‘RUBINI-REICHLIN 


‘ Volce—152 W. 57th St., NYC—Ci 7-2636—Summer Classes, Lenox, Mass. 


LOTTE LEONARD’... 


Studio: 48 West 84th Street, New York TR 4-648 Recital-pregrams 


Teacher of Singing 
CAROLINE - Studio: Hotel Ansonia, New York 23 
; 73rd St. & Bway. Phone: TR 7-9633 


SIGMA ALPHA IOTA 


National Professional Music Fraternity 
Kathleen Davison. National President, 1009 25th Street, Des Moines, lows 








Teacher of Singing 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
and JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
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Books 


Bernard Rogers Writes 
Text on Orchestration 





THE ArT OF ORCHESTRATION. By Ber- 
nard Rogers. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. 1951. 


This admirable treatise and text- 
book is one of the most useful con- 
tributions to the Eastern School of 
Music Series that has appeared. It is 
thoroughly modern in its viewpoint, 
yet simple and sound in its approach 
to technical problems. It is well or- 
ganized, and it treats orchestration 
not as a collection of tricks or devices, 
but as an important element in the 
creative process. Mr. Rogers omits 
the anecdotal histories of the instru- 
ments and other extraneous material 
that pad out many books on orches- 
tration. As the subtitle of his book, 
“principles of tone color in modern 
scoring,” indicates, he is concerned 
with the actual process of instrumen- 
tation and its role in composition. 

“To orchestrate is to paint. Both 
arts enlist color and line as expressive 
means. In both, the sensuous ingredi- 
ent sharpens and deepens the artist’s 
thoughts.” With this concept as a 
guide, Mr. Rogers has written with 
the utmost economy yet with unusual 
breadth of view. Part I of his book 
is devoted to the tonal elements. The 
student is provided with technical in- 
formation about the orchestral instru- 
ments and is instructed how to use 
them effectively. But there is nothing 
cut-and-dried about this information. 
In a paragraph on color, dynamics, 
and bowing, for example, Mr. Rogers 
writes: “One should study the subtle 
color variations that result when the 
bow is used at the tip, center, or heel. 
Note that a change of bow does not 
necessarily imply an accent; the 
‘joint’ can be smoothly sealed. And 
observe that the bow must travel 
faster for a forte than for a piano.” 
And of the clarinet: “Ductility is the 
mark of the clarinet; in technical ad- 
dress it competes with the flute and 
the violin. The spacious range offers 
vivid contrasts. The chalumeau (low- 
est) octave is spectral and hollow, 
painting in the darkest shades. The 
‘throat’ register (written G to B) 
on the staff is technically treacherous: 
it is hazy in color, ideal for touching 
in faint gravs. The ‘break’ occurs at 


the point of overblowing, at middle 


B (written note). As the medium and 
upper ranges are reached, the tone 
becomes purer and more clarionlike 
(whence the name clarinet).” 

The section on percussion is up-to- 
date. Mr. Rogers includes valuable 


information about the differences be- 
tween jazz and symphonic treatments 
of various instruments, and of the 
interaction that has occurred. Part 
Il of the book, called From Line to 
Color, opens with an illustration of the 
evolution of a musical design from 
the first sketch to the final orchestral 
version taken from Mr. Rogers’ cham- 
ber opera The Veil. Interesting chap- 
ters are devoted to the renascence of 
the small orchestra, the way of jazz, 
and voice and theatre. The critical 
bibliography of works on orchestra- 
tion is most valuable, and the appendix 
of examples of specific emotional and 
atmospheric orchestral effects is also 
stimulating. In every way, this vol- 
ume sets a high standard in its field. 
Future writers may include more 
technical information, historical back- 
ground, and more examples, but they 
might well take Mr. Roger's book as 
a model in the approach and in the 
organization of their treatises. 


—R. S. 
ForcotteN Musicians. By Paul 
Nettl. New York: Philosophical 


Library. 1951. $4.75. 


This book, loosely written and 
poorly organized, contains some fas- 
cinating sidelights on musical history. 
Especially valuable is the second half, 
devoted to the autobiographies of five 
eighteenth-century musicians, Karl 
von Dittersdorf, Franz Benda, Chris- 
tian Gottlieb Neefe, Johann Baptist 
Schenk, and Johann Joachim Quantz. 
In his foreword, Mr. Nettl tells us 
that all of these except Dittersdorf’s 
autobiography have been hitherto un- 
available in English. 

Among interesting earlier chapters 
are those devoted to The Unknown 
Jewish Minstrel, including an account 
of Stisskind von Trimberg, the Min- 
nesinger who was portrayed in the 
Manesse Liederhandschrift “in sump- 
tuous Jewish costume”; to Johann 
Stamitz; to Michael Kelly; to Schu- 
bert’s Czech predecessors, Tomaschek 
and Vorisek; and to Musical Mon- 
archs. Mr. Nettl has included notes, 
a bibliography, and an index. 

—R. S. 
MANUAL FoR FoLtkK Music COoLLeEc- 
tors. London: International Folk 

Music Council. 1951. 50c 


This pamphlet was prepared at the 
request of the International Folk Mu- 
sic Council by Maud Karpeles and 
Arnold Bake. It contains a supple- 
ment on the filming of folk dances 
by Doris Plaister and also a bibliog- 
raphy. The authors have addressed 
themselves to beginners rather than 
to expert collectors, and they have 
given admirably concise information 
and advice. All those interested in 
folk music will enjoy reading this 
manual. 





Mildred Miller, first artist to appear in the Harrisonburg-Rockingham (Va.) 
Community Concert series, is congratulated by the association's officers. 
From the left are William Von Seldeneck, director of publicity; Mrs. Vera 
Melone Conrad, secretary; Miss Miller; and the Rev. Paul Helm, president 
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Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7-6900 





NEW! A GERSHWIN FESTIVAL 
Gershwin Concert Orchestra 


Sanroma, Pianist; Long, Uppman, Vocalists Maazel, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 





Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 


Concert Co. (20 persons). Special production by S. Denham for 
500 cities not visited by senior company. Program features version 
of "Gaite Parisienne”. 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





De Paur’s Infantry Chorus 


tay nay eabrinng~ ll @ Brown Leonard De Paur, Conductor 





Longines Symphonette 


Mishel Piastro, Conductor 





Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 
By arrangement with Clarence E. Cramer 





Trapp Family Singers 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 





Little Orchestra Society 


Thomas Scherman, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





Leslie Bell Singers 


Famous Canadian All-girl Chorus 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinheld 


Dr. Leslie Bell, Director 





Jaroff Male Chorus 


and Dancers 
Persenal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brewn 


Serge Jaroff, Conductor 








Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival. 


Varied Programs — First Tour — 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Mata and Hari and Company 


Dance Satirists 


Leading Soloists 





Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Philharmonic Piano Quartet 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 











Janet Collins and her Company 


First Tour Premiere Danseuse Metropolitan Opera 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





~ FEDERICO 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


The Angelaires 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinheld 


PILAR 


Rey and Gomez 


Spanish and Latin American Dancers 


Harp Quintet 








Marina Svetlova 


2 Solo Dancers & Concert Pianist 


Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 


The Revelers 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinheld 


Prima Ballerina 





Famous Male Quartet 








We offer COMPLETE MANAGEMENT SERVICE for 
DEBUT RECITALS and CONCERTS in New York City 
All details handled Thoroughly and Deperdably 
For complete information write or call our 


NEW YORK RECITAL DEPARTMENT 


Johnnie Evans, Manager Circle 7-6900 
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AMERICA 





Columbia Artists Management, Inc. _ 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


CIRCLE 7-6900 












































Personal Direction 
Kurt Weinhold 
ma ROSE 
Bampton 
Soprano 
FRANCES —t™* 
Bible 
Mezzo-Soprano 
WALTER a 
Cassel 
Baritone 
NADINE 
Conner 
Soprano 
IGOR | 
Corin 
Baritone 
| GERHARD 
Kander 
Violinist 
ERVIN Oo 
Laszlo 
Pianist 
~ CAROLYN 
Long 
Soprano 
~ WITOLD —_ 
Malcuzynski 
Pianist 
DOROTHY 
Maynor 
Soprano 
JAMES 
Melton 
Tenor 
YEHUDI 
Menuhin 
Violinist 
~~ MONA” 
Paulee 
Mezzo-Soprano 








RISE 


Stevens 


ALFRED and HERBERT 
Teltschik 


Duo-Pianists 


ALEC 





Templeton 

Pianist 
HELEN 
Traubel 

Soprano 
‘DOROTHY 
Warenskjold 

Soprano 
| FRANCES | - 
Yeend 

Soprano 


NAN 


_ Merriman | 


Mezzo-Soprano | 


_ Mezzo-Soprano 
SUSAN 
Reed 


Ballad Singer 
TOSSyY 
Spivakovsky 


Violinist 


GLADYS 


Swarthout 


Mezzo-Soprano 





Vronsky&Babin 


Duo-Pianists | 





| 
Personal Direction | 
Andre Mertens | 














Personal Direction 


























Coppicus, Schang & Brown 
MARIO 
Braggiotti 
Pianist 
MISCHA 
Elman 
Violinist 
RUDOLF tt” 
Firkusny 
Pianist 
CARROLL 
Glenn 
Violinist 
SZYMON 
Goldberg 
Violinist 
SASCHA 
- Gorodnitzki 
Pianist 








KATHLEEN 


Ferrier 
Contralto 


NIKOLAI ill JOANNA 
Graudan 


Cello and Piano Duo 


ELENA | 


Nikolaidi 





Contralto 
—— RICARDO.™ | 
Odnoposoff 
Violinist 
 GENEVEVE iw” 
Rowe 
_ SPF 
GYORGY 
Sandor 
Pianist 
IRMGARD 
Seefried 


JENNIE 


Tourel 


Mezzo-Soprano 








Personal Direction 
Judson, O'Neill & Judd 





Bartlett & 
Robertson 
Duo-Pianists 
EUGENE 
List 
Pianist 
OSSY 
Renardy 
Violinist 
POLYNA 
Stoska 
Soprano 





Personal Direction 


Horace J. Parmelee 











Soprano 





MILDRED 
Dilling 


Harpist 


For thorough 
and dependable 


management for 
DEBUT RECITALS 
and CONCERTS 


in New York City 


Write or call 


JOHNNIE EVANS, Manacer 


NEW YORK RECITAL 


DEPARTMENT 


Circle 7-6900 























with San Branciseo Ghera 





BARON OCHS in "DER ROSENKAVALIER™ 


"Lorenzo Alvary's Ochs . . . both vocal and histrionically the best expon- 


ent of the character to be found today." 
ALBERT GOLDBERG, Los Angeles Times, Oct. 30, 1952 


"Lorenzo Alvary's immense, tragicomical interpretation of Baron Ochs 
was as brilliant as always..." 





ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN, San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 2, 1952 


‘Lorenzo Alvary gave his role every whit of flavor it deserved." 
MARIE H. DAVIDSON, San Francisco Call-Bulletin, Oct. 1, 1952 


"Alvary's Baron Ochs remains one of his finest portrayals." 
CLIFFORD GESSLER, Oakland Tribune, Oct. 1, 1952 





AS BARON OCHS IN 
“DER ROSENKAVALIER" 


LORENZO ALVARY 





BASSO Metropolitan Opera (1942-1952) 
San Francisco Opera (1940-1952) 





wilh Melbropiclitan Qhera tn New York and on Four 
DON ALFONSO in "COSI FAN TUTTE" 
"Lorenzo Alvary made the role a thing entirely his own. It was a lively perform- 


ance, packed with sentiment and grace..." 
JAY S. HARRISON, N. Y. Herald Tribune, Feb. 11, 1952 








"Alvary is one of the most versatile artists on the Met roster. His dexterous bass 
voice is matched with rare acting ability. He moves with grace and skill of one 
born to the stage." 

ROBERT COLEMAN, N. Y. Daily Mirror, Feb. 11, 1952 


"Lorenzo Alvary was vivid, amusing, in suave voice and sang the most intelligible 
English on the stage.” 





JOHN ROSENFIELD, Dallas Morning News, May 11, 1952 


“Lorenzo Alvary, polished, sly and stylistically perfect as the old cynic." 
JOHN H. HARVEY, St. Paul Pioneer Press, May 19, 1952 











HEAR ALVARY 
as Don Alfonso on full NEXT SEASON NOW BOOKING 
AS DON ALFONSO IN * ”" 
"COSI FAN TUTTE" length “Cosi fan Tutte FOR CONCERT AND OPERA 
COLUMBIA RECORDS 
Just Released! 
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